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This doctunent is Voltime II of the final report of a study that was conducted by 
Development Associates, Inc., during 1987-1989 for the U.S. Department of 
Education's Office of Planning, Budget, and Evaluation. This volume contains 16 
case studies of effective programs for serving currently and formerly migrant 
students during the regular-school-year and summer term. Volttme I presents the 
general findings from an analysis of efforts to Improve the performance of migrant 
students In elementary and secondary public schools (Rudes & Wlllette, 1989). 

The study Is a result of the U.S. Department of Education's Interest In 
Identifying effective educational practices for educating migrant students. The 
Department was particularly Interested in identifying those practices which could 
be successfully replicated in other programs serving migrant students. 

During the course of this study, data were collected from 148 nigrant education 
programs, which offered a range of services for migrant students and which were 
located throughout the country. First, telephone interviews were conducted with 
representatives from each of these sites. Then, case studies were carried out at 
16 sites. As a result, the study is based on a wealth of information about diverse 
efforts that are being undertaken to improve the educational opportunities for 
migrant students. 

Significant guidance was provided throughout the study by James Fnglish, our 
project monitor for the study in the U.S. Department of Education's Office of 
Planning, Budget, and Evaluation. We gratefully acknowledge his support. The 
study also benefited from the thoughtful input on substantive and technical issues 
from Dustin Wilson, William Stormer, and Doris Shakin of the staff of the U.S. 
Department of Education's Office of Migrant Education. 

We would like to acknowledge the support of the study's technical advisers who 
supplied constructive guidance at key stages during the study: John R. Shaffer, 
manager. Office of Migrant Education, California State Department of Education; 
Joseph E. Dunn, consultant. Migrant Student Record Transfer System; Brenda Pessin, 
director, Illinois Migrant Education Resource Project; Stewart C. Purkey, 
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assistant professor, Lawrence University; Graham J. Burkheimer, Research Triangle 
Institute; and Beverly Pringle, Education Intervention Associates. Their 
assistance in identifying effective programs tnd reviewing study questionnaires and 
reports is very much appreciated. 

Special thanks are extended to the state directors of migrant education, the 
local school district administrators, migrant education project staff members, 
school principals, teachers, aides, migrant students, and migrant parents who were 
so cooperative in completing questionnaires, permitting interviews, permitting 
access to records, and in general supplying first-hand information on migrant 
education project services and operations. Tne quality of any study ultimately 
rests on its data, and local school personnel were uniformly willing to help the 
study achieve its goal. This cooperation is greatly appreciated. 

The members of the Development Associates' team who carried out this project 
are: Blair A. Rudes, project director; Lila Shapiro, migrant education program 
specialist; and D. Scott Bell, Rene Cardenas, JoAnne L. Willette and Annette 
Zehler, design and analysis specialists. Site visits for data collection were 
conducted by Blair A. Rudes, Lila Shapiro, D. Scott Bell and JoAnne L. Willette. 

Finally, while we are thankful for the assistance provided by others, the 
authors alone are responsible for the contents of this final report. 

Blair A. Rudes 
JoAnne L. Willette 
D. Scott Bell 
Lila Shapiro 

Development Associates, Inc. 
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I • INTRODUCTION 



Background 

Since the appearance in 1983 of "A Nation at Risk: Imperative for Educational 
Reform," there has been a national focus on educational reform activities directed 
toward improving students' performance in school. Paralleling this movement, there 
has been a continuing concern in educational research with factors that are related 
to improved academic achievement* 

In the authorization of the Migrant Education Program (MEP) as part of Title I 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, amended by Chapter 1 of the 
Education Consolidation and Improvement Act (P*L* 97-35), there was a recognition 
that special factors exist which interfere with migrant students' ability to obtain 
an equitable education. Migrant students face problems, such as discontinuity in 
instruction due to their high degree of mobility, which are not shared by other 
disadvantaged children. Any definition or application of effective practices for 
migrant students must take such differences into account. 

A Profile of Migrant Students 

Approximately 350,000 students are served through the Chapter l~Migrant 
Education Program, of whom 75 percent are Hispanic, 12 percent are white non- 
Hispanic, 4 percent are black non-Hispanic, 3 percent are Asian or Pacific 
Islanders, 2 percent are American Indians/Alaska natives, and 4 percent are of 
other or unspecified race (Henderson, Daft & Gutman, 1989). Of the students served 
by the program, 47 percent are currently migrant, meaning that they have moved 
across school district lines at least once during the past 12 months, while the 
other 53 percent are formerly migrant, meaning that they have moved across school 
district lines at least once in the past five years but not within the past 12 
months . 

The migrant student population as a whole shares nearly all of the 
characteristics of other disadvantaged student populations, including low 
socioeconomic status, limited English proficiency, poor health, low parental 
aspirations for their children's education, high dropout rate, etc. But for 
migrant students, the deleterious effects of these factors are compounded by the 
students mobility and the resulting interruptions in their schooling (Interstate 
Migrant Education Council, 1987; Johnson, 1985). Furthermore, migrant students 
receive their education primarily in rural schools which are generally less 
equipped than urban schools to provide the specialized services needed to assist 
such disadvantaged students. 
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Study Purpose 

The present study was designed to accomplish three major objectives: (1) to 
identify effective migrant education projects, as reflected in significant gains in 
academic achievement or other student outcomes (e.g., decrease in dropouts, 
improvement in attendance); (2) to describe in individual case studies the major 
characteristics and services of these projects which contribute to the positive 
student outcomes; and (3) to isolate the practices which could, potentially, be 
replicated in other schools and school districts serving migrant students. 

An "effective" migrant education practice is not, necessarily, an "innovative" 
or "unusual" practice. Even though the migrant student population has some unique 
characteristics, the practices which contribute to migrant student success are 
often those that are effective for students in general (e.g., teacher use of 
praise, good classroom management practices). Furtheimore, the migrant education 
program as a compensatory education program shares many characteristics with other 
compensatory education programo including the following, used by the Chapter 1 
Effective Compensatory Education Project Recognition Program (Griswold, Cotton & 
Hansen, 1986; . 

• Clear project goals/objectives; 

• Coordination with the regular school program/other special 
programs; 

0 Parent/community involvement; 

• Professional development and training; 

• Strong leadership; 

• Appropriate instruct ionai materials, methods, and 
approaches; 

• High expectations for student learning and behavior; 

• Positive school/classroom climate; 

• Maximum use of academic learning time; 

• Closely monitored student progress; 

• Regular feedback and reinforcement; 

• Excellence recognized and rewarded; and, 

• Evaluation results used for project improvement. 

At the same time, the migrant education program serves a particular 
population—migrant students—with special characteristics and needs. Thus, one 
might anticipate that certain of the practices found in effective migrant education 
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projects would be particular to migrant education* Through a rev?ew of the 
literature on migrant education and rural schools and discussions with the study's 
technical advisers, the following attributes were identified as potentially 
characteristic of effective migrant education projects: 



• Comunity support for the program; 

• Coordination between regular and s\:mmer programs; 

• Coordination between sending and receiving schools; 

• Coordination between the migrant program end other agencies serving migrants 

• Thorough outreach efforts; 

• Thorough recruitment ef fores; 

• Support services geared to promoting students' learning potential (e.g., 
medical, dental); 

• Support services that encourage/maintain students' interest in attending 
school (e.g., cultural activities, extracurricular activities); 

• Understanding of the migrant lifestyle by staff; 

• Parent involvement practices; and, 

• Coordination of instruction with other teachers, with other programs* 

A major purpose, therefore, of the data collection and analysis for this study 
was the verification that the attributes given above were present at effective 
migrant education project sites. In addition, every effort was made to determine 
whether there were any additional features of effective migrant education projects 
which contributed to their success. 



Overview of the Study Design 

During the spring of 1988, study staff obtained nominations of effective 
migrant education projects from state directors of migrant education and a review 
of projects recommended for the Chapter 1 Effective Compensatory Education Project 
Recognition Program, a review of presentations at migrant stream conferences, and 
review of projects whose staff had been recognized by the MSRTS Master Teacher/ 
Master Health Provider Recognition Program. One hundred fifty-three projects were 
nominated as a result. 

A telephone interview was conducted with each project to obtain sampling 
information. Of the 153 projects, 148 responded to the telephone interview (five 
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candidate projects were no longer operational). The surveyed projects weie also 
asked to submit aggregated student-level outcome data to document their projects* 
effectiveness* Despite repeated call-backs, both to the projects and, where 
appropriate, to state directors of migrant education, only 63 projects submitted 
outcome data* A total of 16 projects stated that no aggregated outcome data were 
available, wliereas 69 projects stated that they were sending the data, but it was 
not received in time for drawing the sample* 

The data obtained froip the 63 projects were reviewed according to the 
attributes of effective programs discussed earlier* By this process, 17 projects 
were selected for data collection and reporting in this study* The selected 
projects were in 15 state^?: two each in California and Idaho and one each in 
Arizona, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Kansas, Maryland, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Montana, New Mexico, New York, Oklahoma, and Texas* Seven of the projects were in 
the Western migrant stream, five were in the Central migrant stream, and five were 
in the Eastern migrant stream* There were five regular-school- year projects, seven 
summer- term projects, and five year-rouad projects* 

Subsequent to the selection of the seventeen sites, the site in Georgia 
informed study staff that it would not be operational during the summer of 1989 
and, thus, could not be included in the study* The names and locations of the 
visited project's are provided in Exhibit 1* A summary of selected characteristics 
of the projects is provided in Exhibit 2* 

Each project was visited for approximately one week by one staff member* 
During the site visit, interviews were conducted with district, school, and program 
staff persons, including migrant education and regular classroom teachers, and with 
students, parents, and community members* In addition, a range of project services 
were observed and district end project records were reviewed* Case studies of each 
project were written based >n the on-site data collection* 



^The one exception to this was the Region VIII Migrant Education Program in 
California which, because of its unusually large size and diversity of services, 
was visited by one staff person for two weeks* 
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EXHIBIT 1. The 16 Visit ef» Projects 



Slimmer Migrant Education I* ;ogram 
Dysart Unified School District //89 
Route 1, Box 703 
Peoria, AZ 85345 
Tel. (602) 977-7281 

Region VIII Migrant Education Program 
Tulasre-Kings Coimties 
7000 Doe Avenue, Suite B 
Visaj.iA, CA 93291 
Tel. (209) 651-3035 

Region XI Migrant Education Program 
Pajaro Valley Unified School District 
201 Brewington Avenue 
Watsonville, CA 95076 
Tel. (408) 728-6213 

Migrant Education Program 
Collier County lublic Schools 
614 South 5th Street 
Immokalee, FL 33934 
Tel. (813) 657-2533 

Migrant Education Program 
Minidoka County School District //331 
Migrant Education Building 
213 South C Street 
Rupert, ID 83350 
Tel. (208) 436-4727 

Upper Valley Joint Migrant Education Program 
Fremont County School District //215 
Central Elementary School 
425 North 3rd West Street 
St. Anthony, ID 83445 
Tel. (208) 624-7438 

Princeville Chapter 1 Summer Migrant Education Program 
Princeville Grade School 
602 North Town Avenue 
Princeville, IL 61559 
Tel. (309) 385-4994 

Migrant Education Program 
Dodge City Unified School District 
1000 Second Avenue, Box 460 
Dodge City, KS 67801 
Tel. (316) 225-4189 
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(Exhibit 1, continued) 



Dorchester Summer Migrant Education Program 
Board of Education 

P.O. Box 619 
Cambridge, MD 21613 
Tel. (301) 228-4747 

Owatonna Migrant School 
Ovatonna Independent School District //76 
515 West Bridge Street 
Owatonna, MN 55060 
Tel. (507) 451-9513 

Hancock-Harrison Migrant Education Program 
246 Do Ian Avenue 
Gulfport, MS 39501 
Tel. (601) 896-1211 

Glendive Summer Migrant Education Program 
Jefferson School 
P.O. Box 701 
Glendive, MT 59330 
Tel. (406) 365-4155 

Hatch Valley Summer Migrant Education Program 
Hatch Valley Municipal Schools 
P.O. Box 790 
Hatch, m 87957 
Tel. (505) 267-9292 

Mid-Hudson Summer Migrant Education Program 
Mid-Hudson Migrant Education Center 
State University College-New Paltz 
P.O. Box 250 
New Paltz, NY 12561 
Tel. (914) 257-2185 

Snyder Secondary Migrant Education Program 
Snyder Public Schools 
P.O. Box 368 
Snyder, OK 73566 
Tel. (405) 569-2773 

Migrant Education Program 
McAllen Independent School District 
2000 North 23rd 
McAllen, TX 76501 
Tel. (512) 686-0515 



BXHIBtT 2. Overview of the 16 Visited Case SCudf Sites 



Site 


Period or 
Operation 


Migrant 
Stream 


Type of 
Program 


No. of Migrant 
Students Served 


Grades 
Served 


Effectiveness Data 










Current 


Former 






D^rsart M.E.P. 
Peoria. Arizona 


Regular term 


Western 


Single LEA 


260 


515 


PK-I2 


Standard Achievement Gains 


Region VIII M.E.P. 
Visalla, California 


All year 


Western 


Multiple LEAs 


3,602 


7,818 


PK-I2 


Standard Achievement Gains 


Region XI M.E.P. 
Watson vllle, California 


AH year 


Western 


Single LEA 


4,494 


152 


PK-I2 


Graduation Hates 


Collier County M.E.P. 
Immolialeei Florida 


Regular term 


Eastern 


Single LEA 


2,709 


1,440 


PK-I2 


Standard Achievement Gains 


Minidoka County M.E.P. 
Rupert, Id&ho 


Regular term 


Western 


Multiple LEAs 


329 


141 


PK-I2 


Language Assessment Gains 
Standardized Achievement Gains 


Upper Valley Jt. M.E.P. 
St.Anthony, Idaho 


Regular ferm 


Western 


Multiple LEAs 


163 


225 


K-I2 


Language Assessment Gains 


Prtnceville Summer M.E.P. 
PrIncevIIIe, Illinois 


Summer term 


Central 


Single School 


71 


0 


PK-I2 


Criterion Score Gains 
Graduation Rates 
Credit Accruals 


Dodge City Summer M.E.?. 
Dodge City, Kcnsas 


All year 


Central 


Single LEA 


163 


225 


K-I2 


Standardized Achievement Gains 


Dorchester County 
Summer M.E.P. 
Cambridge, Maryland 


All year 


Eastern 


Single LEA 


108 


139 


PK-9 


Criterion Score Ga' 


Owatonna Summer M.E.P. 
Owatonna, Minnesota 


Summer term 


Central 


Single School 


199 


22 


PK-I2 


Credit Accruals 


Hancock-Harrison 
Cooperative M.B.P. 
Gulfport, Mississippi 


Re^^lar term 


Eastern 


Multiple LEAs 


1 JO 


04 / 


PK-I2 


Standardized Achievement Gains 


Glendlve Summer M.E.P. 
Glendive, Montana 


Summer term 


Western 


Single School 


90 


0 


rx-12 


Criterion Score Gains 


Hatch Valley Summer M.E.P. 
Hatch, New Me?:ico 


Summer term 


Western 


Single LEA 


99 


51 


K-I2 


Standard Achievement Gains 


Mid-Hudson Summer M.E.P. 
New Paltz, New York 


SMinmcr term 


Eastern 


Multiple LEAs 


199 


366 


K-I2 


Criterion Score Gains 
Standardized Achievement Gains 
Language Assessment Gains 


Snyder M.E.P. 
Snyder, Oklahoma 


Regular term 


Central 


Single LEA 


35 


35 


K-12 


Standardized Achievement Gains 


McAIien M.E.P. 
McAIIen, Texas 


Regular term 


Cent ral 


Single LEA 


1,470 


1,140 


PK-12 


Criterion Score Gains 
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As noted earlier, one focus of the data collection was on confirming the 
presence of the attributes of effectiveness at the visited projects. In reality, 
nearly all of the projects exhibited all of these attributes to a greater or lesser 
extent* However, as illustrated in Exhibit 3, certain attributes were found to be 
more prominent than others at each site. 

Organization of Volume II 

The remainder of this volume consists of the 16 case studies, presented in 
alphabetical order by state. Each case study begins with an overview of the 
community and school contexts of the program, followed by a discussion of the 
program's historical development. This discussion, in turn, is followed by a 
description of the services offered by the program; the program's funding, 
administration, and facilities; and evidence of the program's effectiveness.^ 
Each case study concludes with a discussion of potentially transferable program 
practices. 




^^A slightly different organization was required for the case study of 
California's Region XI (see Case Study IV). 
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II. MIGRANT EDUCATION PROGRAM, DTSART (ARIZONA) 
UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT #89 

The Dysart Unified School District (USD) #89 serves several communities 
including Luke Air Force Base, El Mirage, and Surprise, Arizona. Each community is 
located on the far northwestern fringe of Phoenix, bordering the retirement 
communitieo of Sun City and Sun City West. Despite their proximity to a large 
metropolitan area, the communities retain a sense of identity and a small town 
atmosphere and are comprised of a large percentage of Hispanic residents. El 
Mirage and Surprise had their beginnings as migrant camps during the 1930s. 
Agricultural use of the surrounding land has decreased as residential housing 
development has become more economically rewarding. Concurrent with a decline in 
agriculture has been a decrease in the size of the migrant population. The 
communities are more stable than in the past and are likely to become even more 
stable in the future. Nonetheless, sufficient agricultural employment remains to 
attract migrant labor. Crops include citrus, roses, green onions, lettuce, 
cauliflower, broccoli, watermelon, and cantaloupe. 

The parents of the migrant children are predominantly Hispanic and 
Spanish-speaking and have relatively low incomes obtained through unskilled labor. 
Parents tend to be less well-educated than their children and assign a high value 
to improved education for their offspring. The area schools are respected by 
parents, yet parents are not generally inclined to become active participants in 
their children's education. The migrant program is, however, actively and 
successfully engaged in increasing parental participation. Parents frequently view 
themselves as undereducated and unqualified — conditions which do not favor active 
involvement. Parents report being very pleased with the educational opportunities 
being afforded their children, especially the development of English language 
skills. Migran;. families live primarily in inexpensive, rented houses and mobile 
homes. Some housing is substandard with some dwellings having no heating, cooling, 
or indoor running water. 

Most students speak Spanish as their first language. There is a range of 
English speaking ability among students — some are essentially monolingual 
Spanish-speaking and others are easily bilingual. 

The Dysart USD Migrant Education Program serves five schools (three elementary 
schools, one junior high school, and one high school). At the time of the site 
visit, there were 260 currently migratory and 515 formerly migratory students being 
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served by the program. The migrant student population is of 98 percent Hispanic, 
0.5 percent black non-Hispanic and 1.? percent white non-Hispanic; whereas the 
school population as a whole is 1*2 percent American Indian, 0.8 percent Asian or 
Pacific Islander, 60 percent Hispanic, 8 percent black non-Hispanic and 30 percent 
white non-Hispanic. No breakdown by gender was available. Total enrollment for 
the district is approximately 3,700, with enrollment growing. There has been a 
decline in migrant student enrollment over the years with a continued decline 
expected as the demographics of tho community change. 

Migrant students are served by a variety of programs within the district, some 
of which are supported by migrant funding and some of which are not. The extent of 
services provided can be seen through the citation of some representative 
statistics. 

e 153 migrant students received counseling services during the last school 
year. 

• 60 preschool-age migrant children received medical/dental services, and 
75 have been enrolled in the preschool program. 

• 383 (grades K-6) migrant students were provided with instruction in 
reading and 344 received instructional support in otner language arts 
(including bilingual education and ESL). Oral language skills 
instruction was provided to 471 students. 68 secondary level students 
were instructed in reading. 

• 519 migrant students received math instruction. 

• 19 migrant students are enrolled in the dijtrict's program for the gifted. 

• 17 migrant students are receiving services from the handicapped/special 
education program. 

• 10 migrant students are enrolled in the PASS (Portable Assisted Study 
Sequence) program. 

HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 

The migrant education program operated by the Dysart Ui. .led School District 
#89 began approximately 22 years ago and none of the originators are still with the 
Dysart USD. Originally a pull-out program, it has been modified through time so 
that the only ppll-out element remaining is the elementary-level mathematics 
component. No additional information was available about the circumstances of 
startup. The project is now well accepted and held in high regard by the local 
community and within the schools themselves. 
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The stated goals for the program are listed below. Because of the close 
relationship between program design and the stated goals, the services provided in 
support of goal attainment are summarized following each gcal statement* 

1. Goal - To improve student performance in reading and oral language skills 
for participating migrant students* 

Services - Students at one elementary school participate in a pull-out 
reading program wherein a Chapter 1 teacher (there is no migrant reading 
teacher, per se) is assisted by two instructional assistants (only one of 
the assistants is paid from migrant funding). Two teachers provide these 
services, one for grades K-3 and another for grades 4-6. Students are taken 
to a separate room for instruction in reading and oral language skills. The 
process at another elementary school is different in that students remain in 
their regular classroom and are visiced oy a migrant teacher and two 
assistants. The regular classroom teacher is present during the times these 
additional staff are in the classroom. The migrant program director reports 
that these differences in approach have resulted from administrative/staff 
preferences at each of the two p^hools. 

2. Goal - To improve the math skills of participating migrant students. 

Servic es - This goal is supported by a pull-out program staffed by a 
full-time migrant teacher and one full-time instructional assistant. Staff 
work at each of the two district elementary schools on alternate days. 

3. Goal - To improve the skills of secondary migrant students in subject matter 
areas of the high school curriculum. 

Services - The reading program provides instruction for students in grades 
9-12 at the high school. The program at the h. ,3h school operates in a 
separate classroom for four of the six instructional periods of the day. 
Students are provided with tutorial help in content areas. The teacher is 
English-speaking and the instructional assistant is fluently bilingual. 

4. Goal - To provide basic health service, attendance monitoring, and support 
services for parents and teachers of all migrant students. 

Services - A full-time health clerk covers both district elementary schools 
and provides support f^ maintaining MSRTS (Migrant Student Records Tran^'^'er 
System) health records. This individual also as'^^ ts the full-time 
registered nurse in medical, dental, and visual screening activities. A 
half-time clerk provides similar services at the Junior and senior high 
schools. Additionally, two parent assistants provide support to this 
component . 
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5. Goal - To improve the migrant students' physical and mental well-being 
through a sound nutritional program* 

Services - All services are provided through normal district activities. 
MSRTS records clerks assist in enrolling qualifying students in the meal 
program* 

6. Goal - To develop the skills needed by migrant preschool children to he 
successful as kindergarteners* 

Services - A complete preschool program that responds to developmental needs 
is taught by a full-time teacher who is supported by two instructional 
assistants. The program is comprehensive and serves three, four, and five 
year old children. Though funded separately, a parallel Headstart program 
provides additional opportunities for preschool migrant children. 

7. Goal - To provide instruction in career and "survival" skills necessary for 
migrant secondary student to succeed in a work-study program. 

Services - Regular high school personnel administer the program and migrant 
funding is used to pay ".ne students hourly wages a^ they participate in 
off-campus work-study £ ttings. Migrant program staff monitor the 
acceptability of work-study positions. 

8. Goal - To provide extended day classes for migrant students. 

Services - This component offers students an opportunity for after-school 
assistance with homework and access to PASS (Portable Assisted Study 
Sequence) materials. The sessions are open Monday through Thursday of each 
week. In addition, an evening "family math" course is taught each semester 
at one of the district's elementary schools and runs 6-8 weeks in length. 
This basic skills course is open to students and parents. 

9. Goal - To provide supervisory and clerical services necessary to support the 
instructional, health, and nutritional goals for participating migrant 
students 

Services - Administrative and secretarial support, MSRTS maintenance, parent 
training and meetings, and other miscellaneous services are provided in 
support of this goal. 

Identification and Recruitment 

MSRTS clerics at each campus have major responsibility for identifying and 
recruiting students who are eligible for participation in the migrant program. One 
clerk makes visits to a neighboring school district (having only grades K-8) to 
provide information to students aboMt the migrant program services available at the 
Dysart USD high school. These stud<^nts may choose to attend high school in either 
of two districts, so it is often to the migrant student's advantage to elect a high 
school that provides special services. Though the project has advertised. 
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posted bulletins, and conducted other more formal public relations activities in 
the past, staff have found that the most potent recruiting tool is word-of-mouth 
endorsement based upon the perceived success of the project. 

Prioritization of Services 

Priority is given to currently mobile, school-aged migrant students. Though 
there is considerable emphasis placed upon the development of English language 
skills—both speaking and reading— there is also instruction in mathematics. 
Individualization and small group instruction are routine practices for migrant 
students with considerable effort expended to assure instructional relevance. 

Instructional Services 

Educational needs diagnosis is most often accomplished by the individual 
classroom teacher. Teachers who were interviewed reported that they rely heavily 
upo.. teachsi made tests and observation for developing individual skills profiles* 
Grade placement is normally done by student age. 

Migrant students are tested annually using one of three standardized 
instruments. The Iowa Test of Basic Skills is used for grades 1-8 ^ the Stanford 
Achievement Test for grade 9, and the Stanford Test of Academic Skills for grades 
10-12. 

Interviews with both migrant program staff and regular school staff revealed a 
common concern for student self-image. There is a conscious effort to have 
students experience academic success as a means of developing greater confidence. 
Instructional practices were consistent vith the stated goal, i.e., students were 
given work at levels appropriate to their repertoire of skills and received 
recognition for successful work. During the classroom sessions observed, students 
seemed informed about learning objectives and wasted little time in completing 
assigned tasks. 

Reading and oral language skills are an integral part of the instructional 
program at el«^mo.ntary and secondary levels. Language skill development is also a 
primary focus in the preschool program. Project personnel train parents of 
preschool children to use a "here and now" method (sometimes referred to as 
"informational speech") for enriching the child's language experience. Using this 
technique, a parent describes orally the surrounding environment. For example, a 
parent who was in the kitchen with a preschooler might say, "Look at this pan. 
It's called a skillet. See how shiny it is on the outside? Let's see if you can 
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see yourself in the shiny part. Can you see yourself in there? Look at the inside 
of the skillet. See how black it is? Here's a spoon that I use to stir fojd 
with* It's bigger than the spoon we eat with/* Both parents and children are 
reported to enjoy the process and district personnel see the technique as providing 
much needed language practice* 

Elementary ard seconv^ary instructional processes use both commercially and 
teacher-made materials. During observation of a 50-minul2 high school reading 
claso, the teacher ustd a weekly newspaper ( News for You , written in English for 
secondary students) to provide reading material. Students were asked to read three 
specific articles and to complete the comprehension exercises provided for each on 
a supplemental worksheet. Students worked independently to read the selections, 
then worked both individually and in small groups to respond to the comprehension 
exercises. The English-speaking teacher raoved about the room giving individual 
assistance to bilingual students, llie bilingual aide assembled a group of limited 
English proficient students at a table to offer help in both English and Spanish. 
One student arrived to class too late to complete the planned assignment and was 
given an alternative, i.e., to write a letter to the editor on a subject he felt 
strongly about. The teacher suggested that one topic he might write about could be 
the fight that had occurred at a school function the night before (a timely, 
important, and apparently well-chosen subject because the student readily accepted 
the topic)* Students seemed familiar with the routine, willing to do the assigned 
work, and rece?ved individualized assistance appropriate to their needs. During 
other days of the week, students work on individual skills prescriptions tailored 
to their level of development by using mostly commercially prepared materials. 

Individualized learning prescriptions developed for students are perhaps best 
described as eclectic and call for the use of a variety of available materials. 
Students at all levels receive liberal individual assistance from teaching staff 
while working independently. Most of the materials used are not specially designed 
for cultural relevance; therefore, regular school teachers and migrant program 
instructional staff incorporate other ways of recognizing students' cultural 
heritage. For example, several teachers and staff members take note of Mexican 
holidays and celebrations such as Cinco de Mayo. 
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Support Services 

The project provides basic health care to preschool migrant children that 
includes physical examinations for preschool children, health screenings for older 
migrant students, follov-up medical services, and participation in the Migrant 
Students Accident Insurance Program. MSRTS health information is considered 
invaluable by district staff. Counseling services for migrant students enrolled in 
grades 1-6 are provided by an outside, non-profit firm. 

Special Projects 

There is a concerted effort on the part of the project director to involve 
migrant parents in the education of their children. One technique has been to 
enlist the assistance of migrant parents in fund-raising activities. Though the 
process does raise some money that is used to supplement available governmental 
funding, its main value lies in getting parents involved and in making them 
comfortable in a school setting. The project director reports that parents become 
less intimidated by schools and teaching personnel and are thus better able to act 
as advocates for their own children. 

FUIIDIHG, ABNINISTRATIOH, AlVD FACILITIES 

Budget 

The total project funding for the 1988-89 school year is $392,350 (including 
indirect costs). The majority of the budget is allocated to instructional 
personnel. 

Staff 

Management of the program is the responsibility of a full-time director who has 
held the position for the past five years and who worked with the migrant program 
(as a high school teacher working with reading in the content areas) for eighv 
years prior to assuming the directorship. The director holds a master's degree and 
has completed all requirements for a doctorate except a dissertation. Doctoral 
level work emphasized the teaching of reading. The director serves as the 
management liaison to other district administrators and i^,oordinates the efforts of 
all program staff. Thot director attends all district administrative cabinet 
meetings (held every three weeks) as a formal basis for interaction with other 
administrators in the district. The director also meets with school principals 
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on a daily basis. Other elements of the director's responsibilities include 
preparation of the program application^ hiring of all staff for the program, and 
evaluation and internal monitoring of the program and its personnel. 

Other project personnel have a variety of duties and work full-time, part-time, 
and even at two different locations depending upon need. There is a vell-aefined 
effort by the program director to use staff resources as effectively as possible by 
tailoring work assignments to meet local needs. The staffing configuration is 
perhaps best described by relating it to major program components. 

Preschool - One full-time teacher and two full-time instructional assistants. 

Reading/Oral Language Development - One half-time teacher and one half-time 
instructional assistant at the high school (grades 9-12). Two instructional 
assistants each at two of the elementary schools and two at the junior high 
school. 

Mathematics Tutoring - One full-time teacher who works alternate days at the 
two elementary schools. On instructional assistant is assigned to each 
elementary school's math tutoring program. 

Work/Study Program - State funding is used to pay staff engaged in the 
work/study program. Migrant funds are used only to cover student expenses. 

Extended Day Program - Two teachers and one instructional assistant are used to 
staff this after-school component. 

Health Services - One full-time registered nurse directs the health services 
component with the assistance of two full-time health clerks and one half-time 
health clerk. 

Counseling Services - An outside, non-profit consulting firm provides student 
counseling services. 

MSRTS Information - Two full-time and one half-time clerks provide support for 
HSRTS. One is charged with responsibility for the junior and senior high 
schools with the other clerks focusing upon elementary levels. 

PAR (Parent Assistance/RaPDort) Component - Two part-time parents assist in 
maintaining links between the school and other parents and provide needed 
support in the health services area. 

Audio-Visual Libraria n - One full-time individual maintains the A-V library. 
Funding for the position is covered by a 50/50 split between state and migrant 
funds. 

The Migrant Parent Advisory Committee (MPAC) is composed of 20 currently and 
formerly migrant parents. Other members of the MPAC include the program director, 
the migrant program nurse, and one preschool teacher. Parent membership on the 
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committee is planned to be as continuous as possible with new members beinjj 
indoctrinated to the MPAC process by others who have served for a longer term. 
Meetings are normally held once every month with four additional evening 
"get-togethers'' held annually. 

The program director reported that there are a total of 13 meetings scheduled 
for this school year. Because of the relative success of parental participation in 
the migrant program and because such a large proportion of the student enrollment 
is classified as migrant, other program units in the school system have begun 
combining their meetings with those of the migrant program. Bilingual education, 
Chapter 1, and migrant education now hold joint meetings. Meeting topics include 
current school activities, activities parents would like to see implemented, and 
the identification of fund-raising activities that produce supplementary monies to 
support program objectives. 

The migrant program director maintains close and frequent contact with all 
program staff. The director uses a wide array of techniques for recognizing 
superior staff performance. These range from the award of cei ficates of 
recognition to frequent verbal praise. The program director no \d several 
instances in which migrant staff had recently changed jobs (both within and outside 
the migrant project). The director has a definite commitment to the upward 
mobility of migrant program staff and encourages staff to seek new challenges and 
growth opportunities. Such support from the director has a highly positive effect 
on staff attitudes and motivation. 

Instructional assistants normally attend two to four inservice training 
sessions per year. These sessions are sometimes sponsored locally and sometimes by 
the state migrant office. Migrant teachers attend regular district inservice 
training sessions. The program director plays an active role in assisting the 
district in the conduct of its inservice sessions, especially in the area of early 
childhood development. 

Migrant Education Facilities 

The migrant program administrative staff are housed in a separate building 
located on the campus of one of the elementary schools. Instructional facilities 
are clean, well cared for, and attractive. Most of the program's instructional 
activities take place in the regular school classroom. Pull-out facilities are 
more than adequate. Worth noting are some of the graphic displays present in the 
high school migrant program reading roop* Two large, teacher constructed posters 
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identified expectations held for both students and teachers. A student, among 
other things, is urged to "Share with the teacher anything you think may be keeping 
you from being a better reader." The poster defining the teacher's job included 
such items as "Find out what you need to know," and "Make sure the work is right 
for you." Students at the high school had written brief personal biographical 
sketches (some in English, some in Span^«h) that were posted on a bulletin board. 
Each biographical sketch was connected to the student's city of birth by a length 
of yam. 

PROGRAM EFFECTIVBRESS 

As evidence of effectiveness, the Dysart USD was able to provide average 
grade-level equivalent scores for migrant students enrolled in grade levels 1-12 
for 1986-1988. The scores for grades 1-8 are from the Iowa Test of Basic Skills, 
those for grade 9 are from the Stanford Achievement Test, and those for grades 
10-12 are from the Stanford Test of Academic Skills. These data are presented in 
Exhibits 4-6. Although the data do not indicate strong gains, they do show that 
students are holding their own in grades 1 through 6. 

Additional information has been collected regarding the effectiveness of the 
preschool program. Pre-/posttest results on the Brigance Diagnostic Asr-^ssment of 
Basic Skills revealed a mean gain of 19.8 points for three year olds during the 
1987-88 school year (N=24) and a mean gain of 25.7 points for the 1986-87 school 
year. Four year olds showed a mean gain of 15.7 points for the 1987-88 school year 
and a gain of 14.1 points ^or the 1986-87 school year. 

Grade placements for children who had participated in the preschool program 
compared to those who had not participated in the preschool program have also been 
compiled. Normal grade placements occur at a higher rate for children who have 
participated in the district's preschool program than for those who have not 
participated. Exhibit 7 summarizes these data. 

Although anecdotal in nature, one member of the migrant program staff who has 
been with the project for 15 years commented, "Now parents wait until summer school 
is over before they take off to Idaho." This person went on to remark that even 
though the father may leave in the spring to work elsewhere, the mother often stays 
in Arizona to keep the family's children in school. Similarly, the mother may 
return to Arizona early enough in the fall to allow the children to enroll in 
school. The benefit seen is twofold, i.e., the children spend more continuous time 
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EXHIBIT 4. Migrant Student Ai^erage Grade-level 
Bqnivalent Scores for 1988* 



READING LANGUAGE MATHEMATICS 

Average Average Average 

Grade Grade Grade 

^ Equivalent N Equivalent N Equivalent 



1 


40 


1.0 


2 


40 


2.2 


3 


41 


3.1 


4 


46 


4.0 


5 


43 


4.8 


6 


44 


5.4 


7 


57 


5.6 


8 


29 


7.2 


9 


35 


6.7 


10 


37 


7.4 


11 


11 


7.5 


12 


14 


9.3 



40 


1.3 


40 


1.3 


40 


2.5 


40 


2.6 


41 


3.8 


41 


3.3 


46 


4.3 


46 


4.3 


43 


4.8 


43 


5.2 


44 


5.8 


44 


6.0 


56 


5.8 


56 


6.3 


29 


7.3 


27 


8.0 


35 


6.0 


35 


7.4 


37 


7.9 


36 


8.4 


11 


8.7 


11 


9.2 


14 


11.2 


14 


9.9 



*Tests: Grades 1-8 Iowa Test of Basic Skills; grade 9 Standard Achievement 
Test; grades 10-12 Stanford Test of Academic Skills. 



EXHIBIT 5. Migrant Student Average Grade-level 
Equivalent Scores for 1987* 



READING LANGUAGE MATHEMATICS 

Average Average Average 

Grade Grade Grade 

N Equivalent N Equivalent N Equivalent 



1 


33 


1.1 


2 


33 


2.2 


3 


46 


2.8 


4 


50 


3.9 


5 


44 


4.G 


6 


49 


5.0 


7 


40 


6.9 


8 


36 


6.8 


9 


43 


6.8 


10 


19 


8.0 


11 


14 


10.4 


12 


10 


9.5 



32 


1.3 


32 


1.4 


33 


2.5 


33 


2.6 


46 


3.6 


46 


3.3 


50 


4.2 


49 


4.3 


44 


4.9 


44 


5.0 


49 


4.9 


49 


5.7 


40 


6.9 


39 


7.3 


35 


7.1 


35 


7.6 


43 


6.5 


43 


8.0 


19 


7.4 


19 


8.1 


14 


10.0 


14 


9.4 


10 


11.7 


10 


11.2 




Tests: Grades 1-8 Iowa Test of Basic skills; grade 9 Standard Achievement 
Test; grades 10-12 Stanford Test of Academic ^U^s. 
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EXHIBIT 6. Migrant Student Average Grade-level 








Equivalent Scores for 1986* 










READING 




LANGUAGE 




MATHEMATICS 






Average 




Average 




Average 






Grade 




Grade 




Grade 


Graae 


N 


Equivalent 


N 


Equivalent 


N 


Equivalent 


1 

X 


30 


1.3 


30 


1.4 


30 


1.5 




32 


2.3 


32 


2.5 


32 


2.6 




35 


3.3 


35 


3.7 


35 


3.8 


A 

4 


56 


3.8 


56 


3.9 


61 


3.9 


e 
D 


49 


4.4 


48 


4.8 


49 


5.0 


6 


45 


5.7 


44 


5.9 


44 


6.3 


7 


54 


5.7 


53 


5.8 


53 


6.5 


8 


39 


6.8 


38 


6.8 


37 


7.7 


9 


29 


6.9 


28 


6.9 


27 


7.7 


10 


21 


7.6 


21 


8.2 


21 


8.4 


11 


18 


8.5 


18 


10.2 


18 


9.4 


12 


23 


9.1 


23 


9.7 


23 


8.9 


*Te8t8: Grades 


1-8 Iowa Test of Basic 


Skills 


>: grade 9 Standard Achievement 


Test; grades 10 


-12 Stanford Test of Academic Skills. 







ESmiblT 7. Migrant Student Age/Grade Placeaents 
1988-89 School Year 




Accelerated 


Normal age 
for erade 


1 yr 

older 


2 yrs 
older 


3 yrs 
older 


KinderRarten 












No preschool 
Preschool 


67% (N=16) 
83% (H=20) 


29% (N=7) 
17% (N=4) 


4% (N=l«) 






1st grade 












No preschool 
Preschool 


37% (N=10) 
100% (N=17) 


48% (N=13) 


7% (N=2) 


7% (N=2) 




2nd Jtrade 












Ho preschool 
Preschool 


1% (N=l) 
100% (N=7) 


49% (N=33) 


43% (N=29) 




7% (N=5) 
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in school and parents seem to have developed a trust in the migrant program as a 
positive force for their children. 

PROGRAM TRAHSFERABILITY 

Of the practices employed by the Migrant Education Program in the Dysart USD, 
the most easily transferable to other programs is the flexible approach to service 
delivery models. As demonstrated by the Dysart program, the success of a program 
can be improved by adapting the service delivery model (e.g., pull-out, in-class 
assistance) to accommodate the preferences of mainstream teachers and staff at 
different schools served by the program. Such adaptation requires flexibility in 
the application of human resources and negotiation with each of the schools being 
served. At the same time, the program's goal should be the assignment of staff to 
provide support where support is needed, thereby giving maximum benefit to students 
and making best use of available staff resources. 

Other factors involved in the success of the Dysart USD Migrant Education 
Program were noted by the program director. Specifically, she attributes much of 
the success of the project to the quality of staff and commented on both migrant 
program staff and regular district personnel by saying, "People, no matter where 
they're working [in the Dysart School District], are supportive of migrant kids." 
Success is also related to a concerted effort to provide migrant students with 
instructional tasks appropriate for individual levels of skill development. 
Emphasis upon the development of positive student self-image is likely to be 
another attribute of success. The program director possesses strong leadership 
skills and has developed extraordinary rapport with staff and parents. Because the 
district student population is heavily migrant, the placement of migrant 
instructional assistants in the classroom helps maintain continuity in the program 
while avoiding any stigmatization of migrant children. Whether or not a student is 
classified as migrant is largely invisible in the day-to-day operation of the 
school program. 
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III. RKGIOH VIII MIGRAirr KDOCATIOH PSOGRAM, 
TDLAKB-KIIIGS COUHTIES (CALIFOSHIA) 

The Region VIII Migrant Education Program serves 52 school districts In Tulare 
and Kings Counties, California. The program's major goal Is to assist migrant 
students to reach academic parity with the rest of the student population. Program 
services are provided during the regular-school-year, In the summer program, and 
through several special projects. 

Tulare and Kings Counties are In the central San Joaquin Valley of California. 
The area Is seml-arld having virtually no rainfall during the months of June, July, 
and August, with precipitation averaging 8.5 Inches during the rest of the year. 
Yet agriculture Is one of the valley's major Industries. The annual growing season 
lasts about 255 days, but due to the seml-arld conditions. Irrigation Is used 
extensively. Production Includes ^fruits, nuts, produce, cotton, grain, poultry, 
apiary products, roses, and livestock. Even though almost a quarter of the 
population works In agriculture, the Industry relies heavily on migratory seasonal 
farmworkers as well. 

Tulare County Is the larger of the two counties. The county had a population 
of 282,858 In 1985 and Is projected to have a population of 430,000 by the year 
2005. The county has eight Incorporated cities and over 40 unincorporated towns 
and communities. Kings County separated from Tulare County and became Incorporated 
In 1893. It has a population of approximately 89,000. 

The Tulare Department of Education admlnls/cers the Migrant Education Program 
for both counties. These counties had 145 school districts and close to 90,000 
students In 1987-1988. Tulare County has the largest school system of the two 
counties having 88 percent of the school districts and over 80 percent of the 
students, K-12, In Region VIII. 

A five district sample survey conducted In 1985-86 provides some Information on 
the characteristics of migrant students In Region VIII. The results Indicate that 
the migrant student population was somewhat more male (54 percent) than female (46 
percent) and was predominantly of Hispanic origin (97 percent). The majority were 
from formerly migrant families (70 percent). Indicating a rather stable population. 

This case study was conducted during the 1988-89 regular-school-year and 
focuses on the management of the program and some of the factors associated with 
the cost-effective delivery of quality services to a large number of migrant 
students. The program has gained credibility In the community over the years 
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because of its outstanding staff and careful monitoring of program services and 
expenditures. The historical development of the program and the program services 
are described first in this case study« The organization and management of the 
program are discussed in more detail in the section on ^Tunding, Administration, 
and Facilities.** 

HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 

The Region VIII Migrant Education Program has grown steadily for more than a 
decade. In 1976-77 , the program had an average monthly enrollment of 4,000 
students in the regular-school-year with 36-38 districts part ic^i pat iug and a budget 
of $2 1 000, 000. By 1988-89, the average monthly enrollment of students in the 
regular-school-year had grown to 11,830 students and a projected average monthly 
enrollment of 8,543 students in the summer program. Participating school districts 
increased to 52 and the budget increased to $9,769,956. Although there have been 
substantial increases in the nxunber of students served, the extent of services 
rendered, and the budget, over the past seven years there has been no increase in 
administrative staff. Three resource teachers and one fiscal person have been 
added. 

THE PROGRAM 

The primary goal of the Region VIII Migrant Education Program is to improve the 
educational achievement of mig^c^nt children. More specifically, the goals are: 
(1) to improve student skills in oral language, reading, writing, and math; (2) to 
improve individual student's grade point average; (3) to increase the "pass" ratio 
of migrant students in the districts* proficiency tests; (4) to increase the number 
of students in college prep programs at the secondary level; and (5) to decrease 
the nxunber of migrant students who drop out of school. These goals are being 
accomplished by providing supplementary instructional and support services over and 
above those provided by each school district. These supplementary services may 
vary from district to district. 

Identification and Recruitment 

The region has 60 supportive services aides (SSAs), two regional recruiters, 
and two terminal operators. The SSAs are comparable to recruiters and records 
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clerks. They are responsible for identifying and recruiting migrant families and 
their children. The two regional recruiters provide technical assistance tc the 
SSAs on an ongoing basis and give four inservicea annually to keep the SSAs up to 
date. In-services were previously given monthly, but the number was reduced due to 
the low turnover of the SSAs. The terminal operators process the MSRTS and other 
migrant student data. 

The 14,000 student ca^qeload is divided evenly between two IBM PCs. The two IBM 
PCs are used to access the MSRTS in Little Rock, Arkansas. The student data that 
are sent to Little Rock via the PCs are simultaneously downloaded to the Region 
VIII mini-computer by Little Rock. This procedure permits the region to develop 
its own database without entering the data twice, as was done in the past. By 
having their own database, the region can provide reports to the districts and 
integrate the MSRTS data with other data to generate specialized reports that suit 
their own needs. 

The SSAs are assigned to a school district or geographic area. They identify 
migrauc students in various ways. The most common method is to check the parents' 
occupations of new enrollees. They also g**t referrals from the community while 
visiting migrant families and from teachers and other school staff. The SSAs 
contact the parents to determine if their children are eligible. When a new school 
Joins the program, all of the student records are checked. If it appears that the 
parents work in an agriculture relatea occupation, they are contacted to determine 
eligibility. 

Plans are underway to begin serving 3-4 year olds and 18-21 year olds under the 
new legislation. The SSAs have started to identify migrant children and youths in 
these age groups and are giving out materials that describe programs for which they 
..ay be eligible. 

Prioritizatio'ii of Services 

Instructional services for each migrant student begin with a needs assessment. 
All available information is used for this assessment, including standardized and 
criterion-referenced test results, district proficiency test results, deficiency 
notices, report cards, transcripts, teacher input (ongoing), attendance 
information, and medical assessments. Additional assessments are done on an 
individual, as needed basis. 

The amount of information that is available on each student varies. The school 
usually has information on language and basic skills, but may lack other 
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information such as a health record. Therefore, the assessment and placement are 
based on the best information available. 

Since the migrant education program is supplemental, the services the student 
receives from the program not only depend ou the results of the needs assessment 
but also ou the other services the student is receiving, such as special 
education. If the regular classroom teacher thinks the student needs assistance in 
addition to what he or she is already receiving, the migrant education staff tries 
to help. 

Instructional Services 

Most of the instructional assistance is provided th^-ough tutoring by teachers 
and other instructional staff. Individuals or small groups are tutored in a number 
of settings, including the school, extended day, and special prelects. Oral 
language, reading, writing, and math are emphasized in the tutoring. 

Special supplementary instructional labs are also used to support the core 
curriculum. These labs cover such areas as help with the core curriculxim, study 
and lang-*. ge skills, and remediation in reading, writing, and math. 

Following are summaries of some instructl^aal special projects that were being 
implemented in one or more school districts in Region VIII during 1988-89: 

Teaming for Success. The purpose of this project was to provide 7th through 
12th grade migrant students an opportunity to have hands-on, practical experience 
with computers. Forty migrant students were teamed with ten supportive service 
aides. To ensure that e project was supplemental to the district's computer 
literacy programs, migrant students who had taken courses in basic computer skills 
and were ready to apply these skills were selected as participants. In a recent 
sur /, it was found that migrant r adents were receiving basic skills training in 
computers and word processing but were not getting hands-on experience in a work 
setting. This put them at a disadvantage with students who ,had computers at home. 
The project was designed to fill this gap. 

Region VIII already has trained supportive service aides who use computers in 
their jobs at school sites. Additional training was provided by a consultant so 
the aides could work with the students. Migrant students worked after school in 
tht district migrant education offices ana also used the computers for homework 
assignments during school or in an extended day setting. 
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Beyond Books . T>ie purpose of this project was to increase migrant student 
achievement in reading and language through parent involvement. The project uped 
monthly "Book Nights" at school sites as well as home centered learning activities 
supported by home visits. Forty migrant families with at least one child in grades 
K-8 who scored below the 28th percentile in reading and/or language on a national 
exam were served. 

Students and parents participated in six 90-minute Book Nights at the school. 
These learning interactions focused on the introduction of literature from the 
school's extended reading list and follow-up activities which support the 
integration of listening, speaking, reading, and writing. Students and parents 
were grouped based on the grade levels of the students. 

A list of Home-Centered Learning Activities based on the literature presented 
at the Book Nights was developed and given to the parents for use at home. 
Activities included: paired reading, reader's theatre, re-telling of a story, 
artwork, crafts, wall story, seq. ucing activities, graphing, comparing/ 
contrasting, re-writes, ioumal discussions and innovations. These activities r:ere 
introduced and demonst. ited a/ Book Night. 

A community liaison made a home visit each month to provide encouragement and 
coaching as necessary and to monitor the progress of the home centered learning 
activities. Anecdotal records were developed for each student participating in the 
project. 

Coun.vu ing (Pupil Personnel Services (PPS)) 

The Pupil Personnel Services bring together all available resources to enhance 
educational and vocational opportunities for migrant students in grades 7 through 
12. lliese services are supplemental tu the district counseling services and are 
provided by nine migrant education counselvors regionwide. Some of the services 
that are offered are: 



Tutoring 
PASS 

Saturday MENTE 

Career Counseling 

Individual/Group Counseling 

Workstudy 

Parents (MPAC) 

Career Day 

Health Referrals 



Scholarships 
College Study Trips 
Leadership Symposium 
Summer School Program 
Home Visitation 

Financial Assistance Information 
Testing and Test Interpretation 
Class Scheduling and Advisement 
UCLA/MENTE (Migrants Engaged in New 
Themes in Education) 
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One of these services which bears particular mention Is the gifted and talented 
program for migrant students. MENTE (Migrants Engaged In Nev Themes in Edneation) 
is a program for migrant students who are above average academically and are 
Involved in extra-curricular activities. The purpose of the program is to raise 
the inspirations of the students and help them pursue higher education. In order to 
participate, migrant students must be freshmen, sophomores, or juniors, have a 3.0 
grade point average in a college prep course of study, have t' ree letters of 
recommendation from teachers, counselors, or school administrators, and have a 
personal interview. 

The MENTE - UCLA Summer Program is a five week residential program, held at the 
University of California, Los Angeles, with all expenses paid. During their time 
at UCLA, the students attend classes in such subjects as college preparatory n.ath, 
English, contemporary issues, computers, leadership skills, newsletter, yearbook, 
and drama. They also go on local study trips. Participation in the project gives 
the migrant students some experience with college life. 

The Junior High MENTE program provides an opportunity for junior high students 
(8th grade) to participate in three workshops that cover leadership, 
self-awareness, and career education. The se sions are held in the fall, winter, 
and spring in a local school. Students must have a "B" average and be interested 
in pursuing postsecondary education. Transportation and lunch are provided. 

Region VIII had several olher special projects that serve a ccunselixig function 
in one or more districts. The Moving UP? (Utilizing Positive Peers^ project 
utilizes positive migrant role models to peer counsel at-risk migran. students who 
are having academic, social, or personal problems. The project also utilizes 
migrant students to peer tutor students in the learning center before or after 
schoo^ in order to improve individnal student's skills in reading, writing, and 
math. Approximately 18 migrant students, grades 7-12, were selected by their peers 
and were trained as "positive peer" counselors. Training was provided over a two 
day period in a retreat setting. Seven additional migrant students were hired as 
"positive peer" tutors to vork in the learning center at the junior and senior high 
schools. They tutored migrant students with their homework, in core subjects, and 
for proficiency tests. 

The TEAMS (Teaming Educators and Migrant Students) project was designed to 
encourage migrant students in grades 9 through 12 to learn about the teaching 
profesrion through practical experience • Participant^ were chosen based on one or 
more of the following criteria: 
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• an interest in the teaching profession^ 

• recommendation by their teachers as potential future teachers; 

• participation in activities (example: helping other students with their 
school work); and 

• demonstration of skills or a special talent that would contribute to the 
teaching profession (example; bilingual, strength in an academic area, 
etc.) 

The project provided student participants and their porents an opport\mity to 
learn about teaching through college trips, special career speakers, and discussion 
sessions. Students also participated in a cross-age tutoring pre gram with a local 
elementary school. Student tutors learred through soeclal workshops how to set 
goals for those they tutor, write mini-lesson ^lans, utilize positive tutoring 
techniques, select materials, etc. Local teachers and Mini-Corps students served 
as role models for the project and assisted with career sessions. 

Health Services 

The purpose of the Region VIII mig*-int education health services is to assist 
mi^^ratory students to obtain meclical and dental services so they can effectively 
participate in the instructioral program. Migrant education health services are 
supplemental to all other resources, such as personal finances, private insurance, 
school insurance, California Children Services, Hill-Burton, and Medi-Cal. 

The 1988-89 health budget for Region VIII was $662,000. Between 11,000 and 
14,000 students are served. About $170,000 of the budget was used for referrals. 
Historically, about 1,800 to 2,0^0 stuaeiits are referred annually. Most of the 
referrals were for dental care, which is the number one health problem among 
migrant student;.^ since there are no othe^ community resources that address this 
problem. 

The regional migrant education program emphasizes dental care through ongoing 
programs and special projects. During the school year, health staff try to get 
teachers to teach the students about brushing thei^. teeth, especially in grades 
K-3. The health department gives presentations on dental care, but neither the 
migrant education nor the health department staffs have time to follow through. 

The regional migrant education health services had two special projects for 
dental care in 1988-89, Operation "Cavity Busters" which is targeted at reducing 
the incidence of caries and gum disease by promoting positive dental health 
behaviors among mi^^'rant families, and Seal Away Tooth Decay which is a dental 
sealant program in designated schools in Tulare and Kings Counties. 
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Parent Involvement 

The migr^iRt education program provides for parent involvement in several ways. 
The major activities are the regional parent advisory committee, district parent 
advisory committees, and special projects. The major fomctions of the parent 
advisory committees are to advise regional migrant children and their families and 
to get parents more involved in their children's education. Special projects are 
implemented by some school districts that directly involve the parents in their 
children's education. 

The 52 districts send representatives to the Regional Advisory Committee (RAC) 
meetings, which are held monthly. The migrant parents, in cooperation with migrant 
staff, raise funds for migrant student scholarships and sponsor a graduation dinner 
each year at which the scholarships are awarded. Also several inservices have been 
offered for parents in the areas of migrant education, methods for conducting 
meetings, child development, and community resource awareness. These inservices 
were held mainly in the evenings and on Saturdays. Each of the school districts 
also has a Parent Advisory Committee; the smaller school districts form consortia. 
The district committees meet a minimum of six times a year. 

One special project involving parents that was implemented by a local school 
district was Together Ve Can. The purpose of this project was to reduce the 
dropout rate and increase the number of st^idents attending college by involving the 
whole family. The family is seen as a major force in the children's attitudes 
toward education. The target population was students in grades 7-12 and their 
parents. However, all school-age children in each family were included in the 
project. A-^proximately 20 families were selected to participate in the project 
based on the^r willingness to learn about ways to help their children. Six family 
training sessions were held in the following areas; Home/School Relationships, 
Parent/Child Relationships; Home Study Skills; Testwiseness; and Career Awareness. 
Emphasis was placed on long-term goals. Career Awareness was the focus of the 
spring session and included family visits to two-year and four-year colleges. 

The project took advantage of existing resources, to the extent possible. Many 
of the innovative materials developed in Region VIII were utilized including Yo 
Puedo; Parents are Partners, Too; Testwiseness; Parent Magazine Home/School 
materials; and others. Sessions were held in the local elemet^tary school and high 
school. T1.J 1988-89 project migrant staff consisted of two migrant resource 
teachers, one counselor, three supportive service aides, and 14 adult utors. The 
staff were used to recruit fami. conduct orientations, assist with training 
sessions, and do follow-up with familJes. 
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tiniDIRG, ADNINISTRATIOH, AND FACILITIES 

As of 1988-89 school year, the average monthly enrollment in the 
regular-school-year was 11,830 migrant students and a projected average monthly 
enrollment of 8,543 migrant students in the summer program* There are 52 
participating school districts and the budget for the program is $9,769,956* The 
local education agency (LEA) for the Region VIII Migrant Education Program is the 
Tulare Cotmty Department of Education, which receives funds from the state and 
administers the program for both Tulare and Kings Counties* 

Staff 

The Region VIII migrant program employed 441 staff during the 1988-89 
regular-school-year as follows: 

63 Teachers (51 Extended Day Teachers; 12 Lab Teachers) 
9 Counselors 
255 Instructional Aides and Tutors 
46 Supportive Service Aides/Records Clerks 
28 Resource Teachers 
8 Management Staff 
32 Office/Support Staff (LVN, PH:., RN, Recruiters, PAC 

Assistant, Terminal Operators, 
Clerical Assistants, Health/Records 
Clerks, Secretaries, Program 
Analyst/Controller, Account Clerk, 
Translator/Secretary State PAC) 

The staff works as a team with some located in the regional office and others 
in the school districts. In hiring, applicants are carefully screened and must 
have good recommendations A premium is put on hiring snaff who are committed and 
are above average in education, credentials, experience, and past performance. A 
large proportion of the staff speak Spanish and/or come from migrant backgrounds. 

The regional program is under the authority of the Tulare County Superintendent 
of Schools, which acts as the LEA. The key adml^ilstrative staff in the regional 
office consists of the director, four program managers, a health coordinator, a 
training/information coordinator, and an assistant to the regional director. 
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For management purposes, the program Is divided into the following components: 
instructional services, staff development, pupil personnel services, health 
services, parent involvement, identification and recruitment, and monitoring and 
review. Each program manager is responsible for one or more of the program 
components, 13-14 school districts, and some summer program activities. They 
supervise migrant staff in the school districts, monitor migrant programs in the 
districts to be sure they are in compliance, serve as liaisons between the 
districts and the regional office, provide technical assistance on regular programs 
and special projects, disseminate information, and help develop programs, among 
other things. 

The health coordinator has many of the same duties as the program managers, but 
she has responsibility only for health services in th<: region. She supervises 
eight nurses and a records clerk, ihe nurses certifications are somewhat different 
from each other, but they essentially perform the same duties. Each nurse is 
assigned to four to eight schools, depending on the nimiber of eligible migrant 
students in each school. The nurses coordinate with the 'school districts and 
provide monthly visitation schedules to the schools and districts they serve. 

The training/information coordinator and the assistant to the regional director 
are two other important members of the regional office team. The training/ 
information coordinator's current responsibilities include working with the 
regional director to design and implement a fully automated management information 
system for the Region VIII Migrant Education Program. The assistant to the 
regional director supervises the regional office support staff and has 
responsibility for the central budget and all equipment and supplies. 

Below are some of the services provided by the migrant education staff ^t the 
school district level: 

• The resource teacher and tutorial personnel provide suppxementary 
instruction for the migrant child. 

• The supportive personnel provide supplemental assistance in child 
attendance, welfare, and family-related programs. 

• The health component provides diagnosis and treatment of he.^^th 
problems. Health screenings are held at school sites, and a complete 
physical is given to each migrant student. 
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• The terminal operators provide continuity to the program by means of the 
Migrant Student Record Transfer System. Health and educational records 
can be speedily received from the information computer bank housed in 
Little Rock, Arkansas* 

• Migrant school counselors provide coimseling and guidance services to 
assist migrant students with career, vocational, and personal needs* 

Staff Development 

The staff development component provides the sustained knowledge base and 
expertise for the instructional services component. Staff development activities 
include preservlce and Inservice training, conferences, special projects, and 
special training. The content of these activities are based on an ongoing needs 
assessment and evaluation process. Inservices are provided for administrative 
staff, instructional staff, health team members, counselors, and support staff 12 
months a year. 

The Region VIII Staff Development Committee plans regional training for staff 
who work with migrant students and assists at regional conferences. The committee 
has eight to ten members who are selected annually by the area program managers and 
volunteers. Committee members include migrant teachers, counselors, and health 
team members. The committee meets eveiy other month, September through June, for 
half a day and is chaired by the staff development coordinator. 

The district level staff development plan ensures that the regional staff will 
provide a minimiam of five incervices annually for district migrant education staff, 
which includes inservices offered to all school staff. The plan also has 
provisions for supplemental inservices, and regional staff often give such things 
as orientations and classroom demonstrations for migrant and nonmigrant school 
staff who work with migrant students. 

A minimiam of three regional migrant education conferences are held each year* 
The purpose of these conferences is to offer training sessions in areas identified 
in the assessment/ evaluation process that are most appropriate for group 
presentations. On average, about 18 workshops are offered at each conference, with 
an average of 250 people attending. Subjects cover a variety of areas such as 
instruction, health, and counseling. Local and regional staff and consultants are 
used as presenters. 

Two staff development special projects that were implemented in 1988-89 are 
described on the following page. 
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The 5 T's Staff Deve lopment Project . The purpose of this project was to extend 
the concept of triad training wherein classroom teachers, migrant teachers, and 
tutors are teamed to train together in special areas. The areas covered in the 
training included: sheltered English; literature-based language arts frameworks; 
math frameworks utilizing cooperative learning; and social science framework 
strategies for special needs students. Teams develop action plans during the 
training and implement them together with migrant students in the classroor setting. 

Career Ladder Approach, The Career Ladder Approach is not a special project in 
the same sense that The 5 T's Staff Development Project is because the latter has 
been institutionalized. However, the Career Ladder Approach is a model that is 
easily transferable. In this approach, the Region VIII migrant education staff 
development component assists migrant education paraprofessionals, such as tutors 
and instructional aides, to obtain college credit toward a degree so they can 
return as teachers or community agency personnel and continue to assist migrant 
students and their families. 

Migrant Education Facilities 

In 1985, the Region VIII Migrant Education Program moved into a new building 
which is located a few miles from the Tulare County Department of Education central 
offices. The program occupies 4,155 square feet of office space located primarily 
on the second floor of the two story building. The migrant education program 
manager for Kings County has 1,523 square feet of office space in Hanford, Kings 
County. The migrant education program also has a supplemental Regional Resource 
Library for migrant staff, classroom teachers, and migrant families. 

PROGRAM EFFECTIVEHESS 

Evidence of the program's effectiveness can be demonstrated by the results of a 
sample survey of five school districts conducted in 1985-86. Information was 
collected in this survey on attendance, achievement, and teachers* opinions of the 
migrant education program. 

The attendance data included the number of days enrolled, absent, and 
attended. The maximum number of days for the school year was 180, with a few minor 
variations among the school districts. The average attendance rate for the migrant 
students in the sample was 94.3 percent. This is very high given the number of 
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interstate and intrastate migrant students included in the sample. Some of the 
students were not enrolled for the entire school session, but they had a high rate 
of attendance when they were enrolled. 

The availability and comparability of the norm-referenced achievement test 
scores obtained from the five districts included in the sample varied from district 
to <fiatrict. All districts had reading and math scores, but all districts did not 
have language, scores. Also the standardized tests used to measure student 
achievement and the types of scores reported varied. However, the positive effects 
of the migrant education program can be seen on a district-by-district basis. All 
of the districts had substantial migrant student populations. Two school districts 
showed statistically significant gains among migrant students in math, reading and 
language arts at all grade levels. Both of these school districts had matched 
pre-/posttest scores for students. One school district serves grades 1-12 and the 
other serves grades 1-7, 

The other three school districts dxd not have pre-/posttest scores across all 
grades, but statistically si«,u.ficant gains were seen among migrant students in 
some grades and some areas where comparable test scores were available. For 
example, one school district had statistically significant gains amone migrant 
students in third grade math and eighth grade reading; another had significant 
gains in sixth grade reading and fourth and seventh grade math; and another had 
significant gains in third and sixth grade reading and math. 

The teachers who responded to the survey said the migrant program has very 
positive effects on the students. According to the teachers, many would be lost in 
the system if it were not for the program. The migrant tutors and staff play an 
important role in the migrant students* progress, 

PROGRAM TRAHSFKRABILITY 

The Region VIII Migrant Education Program has several exemplary practices and 
special projects that can be replicated by other school systems. Some of these 
practices and projects can be adopted in toto or modified for use in a regionwide 
or school based program. 

Several of the management practices are worth special mention. As an example, 
the new computerized management information system (MIS) that is being implemented 
can be used in larger programs to streamline operations and conduct more efficient 
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evaluations of student progress by merging MSRTS student data with other student 
data to generate special reports either at the regional or district level. The MIS 
is also used to monitor program operations so resources can be allocated in areas 
wh3re they are most needed* 

Region VIII has also made a concerted effort to keep the program from becoming 
administratively top heavy. Emphasis is on cost^-effective management so that 
administrative costs do not drain resources from the delivery of services to 
migrant students and their. families. As a result, the program has grown over the 
last few years but the size of the administrative staff has not. 

The efficiency of the program is due to several factors including the following: 

• the division of responsibilities and the organization of the regional 
administrative staff ai:! the school district migrant education staffs; 

• the professionalism of the staff; 

t the i-oordination among the staff members at the regional level, between 
the regional staff and the school district migrant education staff and 
between the school district migrant education staff and nonmigrant 
education staff who serve migrant students; 

• the climate for the delivery of quality services to migrant students and 
their families from the top regional administrators to the certificated 
and classified staffs who work directly with the students and families; 
and 

• the ongoing monitoring and review that not only keeps the program in 
compliance but is also used to allocate resources. 

Another important feature of the program is staff development, which can play 
an important role in the improvemeiit of instructional services. The region has an 
extensive staff development program designed to keep the regional am school 
district migrant education staffs and nonmigrant education staffs who work with 
migrant students current and innovative. Triad training is an innovative approach 
to staff development that is used in Region VIII. In this approach the classroom 
teacher; migrant tutor, and migrant resource teacher are trained to plan and 
implement new ideas. Additionally, Region VIII classified migrant education staff 
are encouraged and given support to pursue higher education. 

Another important component of the Region VIII program is parent involvement at 
the regional and school district levels* There are two approaches to parent 
involvement used in the region that add to the success of the program — parent 
advisory committees and special projects. The regional and district parent 
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advisory committees were in the process of being reorganized during the case study 
site visit* The purpose of the reorganization was to reduce the number of parent 
meetings and focus on workshops to assist parents in helping their children succeed 
in school. There were also several special projects at the school level that 
directly involve the parents in i;heir children's education, such as Teaming for 
SucctBss, TITLES, Beyond Books, and In Celebration of Reading, described earlier* 
Another feat'.:re of the Region VIII program is its emphasis on people. Their 
philosophy is that people make the difference. In order to keep staff and students 
interested in learning, regional and LEA staff are encouraged to be innovative, 
flexible, and try new things. Every year about 12 new special projects are funded 
in the region for this reason, and there are about 100 special projects that are 
ongoing. Most of these special projects are transferable. Some have been 
summari'^ed in this case study. Special mention should be given to the health 
services efforts in dental care with their two special projects that can be 
replicated — Cavity Busters and Seal Away Tooth Decay. 
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IV. SS6I0R ZI MI6BANT EDUCATION PROGRAM, 

PAJAEO VALLEY UWIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
WATSONVILLS (CALIFORNIA) 

Two case studies are presented here, combined into one. The first concerns the 
core services of the Region XI Migrant Education Program and the second deals with 
the dropout prevention/ intervention project. Assisting Youth Undergoing Dropout 
Experiences (AYUDE), a special project of the Region XI Migrant Education Program. 
Region XI was originally selected to participate in this study because of the AYUDE 
project. However, during the site visit it was observed that there were features 
of the core services of the program which also deserved description. The Region XI 
Migrant Education Program is described below first, followed by the description of 
the AYUDE project. 

The California Region XI Migrant Education Program is located in the Pajaro 
Valley Unified School District (USD) which serves the Pajaro Valley, an 
agricultural region just inland from Monterey Bay and west of the Coastal Range. 
The major agricultural products of the valley are apples, strawberries, and roses. 
Most of the migrant families in the district live in three large migrant camps, one 
state operated and two privately operated, around the city of Watsonville. Migrant 
families are generally isolated from the rest of the community by long working 
hours and poor access roads. Nevertheless, district and school officials note that 
migrants are generally well accepted by community. Furthermore, they report 
that there has been greater and greater acceptance over the years of the need for 
special instructional services fur migrants by cowiunity members and that, at 
present, the migrant education program is generally well accepted by the nonmigrant 
community. 

The majority of the migrant students in the district attend school in 
Watsonville, a city of roughly 32,000 residents, which is located on U.S. Highway 
1, approximately 14 miles southeast of Santa Cruz and 32 miles northeast of 
Monterey. The vast majority of migrant families in the Pajaro Valley USD move each 
year, migrating to and from Michoacan, Mexico. For the most part, the same 
families return to the area each year. 

Parents are well-informed of the project due to the frequent home visits by 
program staff and the migrant education program outreach, parent education and 
awareness activities. Parents surveyed felt that they have of lot of input through 
the advisory committee into the project and that the project listens to their 
requests. A major focus of the project has been on educating parents to be more 
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assertive in expressing their desires for the education of their children. 

The district has 14 elementary, one K-8, three junior high, and three high 
schools* The total student enrollment in Pajaro Valley USD in October 1988 was 
15,231 students. Of these students, 4,230 were classified as migrant and served by 
the migrant education project; 3,185 of the migrant students were classified as 
limited English proficient. The Region XI Migrant Education Program serves 1,531 
currently migrnnt interstate agricultural (Status I) students, 152 currently 
migrant intrastate agricultural (Status II) students, and 2,963 formerly migrant 
agricultural (Status III) students. These students are f.ll Mexican and dominant in 
Spanish, and are equally divided between males and females. The suuimer migrant 
education program served 665 Status I, 122 Status II, and 1,439 Status III students 
in 1988. The student enrollment at the visited high school was 2,407, of whom 772 
were identified as migrant. 

To ensure that all of the special instructional programs in the district 
(migrant education, bilingual education, etc.) continue to be supplemental and to 
coordinate these programs with each other and with the regular school program, all 
special program director? meet as a group with the Assistant Superintendent for 
Instructional Services twice a month to coordinate their efforts. In addition, the 
Assistant Superintendent for Instruction Services Trequently has lunch with special 
program directors to talk informally. 

HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 

The Region XI Migrant Education Program was first set up in the early 1970s by 
the former project director who served in this capacity for many years. During 
these years, the program consisted primarily of a pull-out, tutorial/remedial 
education program. After her retirement, the project had several directors within 
a short timespan before the current director was hired six years ago. The program, 
as described below, represents the results of numerous innovations planned by and 
implemented during the tenure of the current project director. His approach has 
Leen to recognize specific needs; look to other programs in California and 
elsewhere which address these needs; work with his staff, the schools and the 
migrant education parent advisory committee to adapt the programs to Region XI; 
apply tor migrant education dpecial project funds from the state; and hire capable 
staff to operate the programs. If the new programs prove successful after three 
years, they are integrated into the core migrant education program of Region XI. 
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THE PX06SAH 



The Region XI Migrant Education Program, together with the Chapter 1, Chapter 
2, Special Instruction Program (SIP), Miller-Uniuh (Bilingual), Emergency 
Immigration and Title VII programs in Pajaro Valley USD have been designed to meet 
the five goals set by the Board of Trustees for the Pajaro Valley USD, as well as 
to address the seven areas of migrant student need as identified by the California 
State Office of Migrant Education. The five goals are: 

t To provide educational supportive services for at-risk youth. 

• Reduction of class -size. 

^ To establish a district philosophy for preschool/ kindergarten and 
develop and implement program goals. 

» To implement a new literature-based K-12 Language Arts Framework. 

• To implement school programr to enhance self-esteem. 

The seven areas of migrant student need identified by the Stat^ Office of 
Migr&rt Education and the basis for each are: 



• Reading 



• Mathematics 



• Language 



CPA 



The average migrant student in California is 
reAding at the 28th percentile according to the 
la. esc standardized test scores available. 

The average migrant student in California scored 
at the 42nd percentile in mathematics according 
to the latest standardized test scores available. 

The average migrant student in California comes 
from a home where Spanish is the dominant 
language. Fifcy-four percent of such children 
are classified as limited English proficient. 

Data are being collected on CPA and proficienc> 
testing. It is believed, as a result of the low 
standardized test results and informal reviews 
of individual needs assessments, that these two 
factors are also areas of need for migrant 
children. 



• Proficieuwy test 



(See CPA above.) 
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• College entry Migrant students are entering college at well 

below the rate of the general population. Note: 
Hispanics make up only 7 percent of the students 
in the University of California system. 

• Dropouts Migrant students are dropping out of school at a 

rate well above the average. A recent national 
study indicates a rate as high as 45 percent. 
It is believed California is similar. 

The Region XI Migrant Education Program provides the following services: (1) 
identification and recruitment, (2) service prioritization, (3) instructional 
services, and (4) support services. Each of the services is described in detail 
below. In addition, the program operates 15 relatively self-contained special 
project.,. ABC (Asegurando un Buen Comienzo), AYUDE (Assisting Youth Undergoing 
Dropout Experiences), College Bound Program, Community Collaborations, Goals for 
South, Literatura Infantil, MEPIC (Migrant Education Program Improvement Center), 
MINI-CORPS/PUPILS (Paraprofe3sional Undergraduates Providing Individualized 
Learning Services), 0- tdoor Education, OWE (Outside Work Experience), Parent 
Training, Siembra Magazine, Staff Development, Slimmer Program, and Youth Leadership 
Training. 

Identification and Recruitment 

Students are enrolled in school by the school office staff who complete a 
student enrollment card on each one. The school then shares his information with 
the migrant program* The MSRTS/ID&R specialist and the statistical clerks then 
check the list against MSRTS records and compile l migrant master list. This is 
done the first day of each term. 

During the first two weeks of school, the migrant team at each school checks 
teachers' clasr lists against ^he master list and the previous years migrant lists 
for that school. If a student's name appears on either list it ^s highlighted on 
:he migrant master list or added to the list. 

As the term progresses, the schools update class lists to reflect newly 
enrolled students and withdrawals from the school. This information is 
communicated to migrant personnel. The migrant howe-school liaison attached to the 
school then submits a status verification form to notify the migrant office of the 
student's arrival. The home-school liaison then verifies by telephone or homa 
v..sit to the parents whether the child qualifies as migrant and, if he/she does, 
completes a certificate of eligibility. The goal is to notify the migrant staff 
within 15 days of a new enrollment whether the child qualifies as migrant or not. 
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The names of all certified migrant students are then typed on the needs 
assessment form by the MSRTS/ID&R specialist and the statistical clerks for use by 
the migrant staff at a school. The migrant staff then notifies the regular school 
program and categorical teachers of the migrant status of their students. 

Prioriti zation of Services 

Each term the needs assessment and service prioritization process begins at 
each school with a meeting between the school principal, vice principal, or head 
teacher and the migrant staff at the school. The purpose of the meeting is to go 
over the school's categorical funding and school plan to determine eligibility and 
participation of Identified migrant students in the migrant education program. The 
school's plan is then written up and submitted to the migrant education office 
within 30 days of the meeting. 

V/lien a student enrolls in the school, the school staff. Chapter 1 staff, Title 
VII staff, special education staff, and other instructional staff update the 
child's cummulative records and prepare the child's BILP (Bilingual Individualized 
Learning Plan) and ILP (Individualized Learning Plan) with the required testing 
information. The child's regular teacher assesses the child's needs using teacher 
judgment or placement tests if a cumulative record on the child is not available. 

The migrant staff collects student placement/level information from the regular 
teachers or other school personnel for r^^ading, ELD, and mathematics. For 
kindergarten or other students lacking any test score information or other 
assessment data, the migrant team completes a mini-assessment form. The 
mini-assessment form is also used to supplement the needs assessment data available 
on a student from other sources. The migrant team then prepares an MSRTS folder on 
each student which contains their most recent MSRTS educational and health records. 

In evaluating the needs of students, the migrant team uses data available from 
the regular school program assessment of the child, scores from the Bilingual 
Syntax Measure, the Language Assessment Scales, the CTBS Espanol, La Prueba, other 
reading and math placement tests, English-as-a-Seconcl Language and ELD tests, and 
teacher-made tests. The academic needs of status I and II students are evaluated 
before tnose of status III students. Following the assessment of the migrant 
children's needs, the migrant team works with the regular teachers and other school 
staff to create migrant schedules and grouping arrangements. These are reviewed 
periodically. 
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Instructional Services 

Within ten days following the completion of the needs assessment on an 
individual child, a Migrant Individual Learning Plan (MILP) is completed by the 
migrant staff at the school. The MIL? is then forwarded to the child^« parents by 
mail, through a home-visit, or at a parent conf ^ence* 

The migrant education program provides instructional aides and teaching 
assistants who assist the regular school program and categorical staff. Migrant 
instructional aides are permitted to work with a maximum of eight migrant students 
per group. For the most part, migrant staff work in-class with students. Pull-out 
is permitted only under very restricted conditions, and only when the student has 
first received basic skills instruction from the regular teacher. 
Paraprofessionals ara prohibJted from using pull-out; only the schooJ-level migrant 
education resource teacher (K8ST) can conduct pull-out instruction. When pull-out 
occurs, the migrai staff must still provide services according to the lesson plan 
developed by the regular teacher. 

The regular school program staff, with input from the migrant staff, is 
responsible for designing and planiiing lessons according to school plan and grade 
level expectations. The regular school program staff then communicates the lesson 
plans to the migrant staff. Time for the regular teachers, cat-^gorical staff, and 
the migrant staff to plan cooperatively is built into the schedule of the MCST at 
each school. 

The MEST (resource teacher) at each school completes a monthly Activity Report 
on services provided to migrant students at the school which is submitted to the 
migrant program assistant director. 

When a migrant student withdraws from school, the migrant team and the 
home-school liaison complete a withdrawal form which records the number of days 
enrolled/attended, the instructional and support services received, test scores, 
and (optionally) the child's skills information. The form is then sent to the 
migrant office for keying into MSRTS and transmission to Little Rock, Arkansas. 

In addition to providing teaching assistants and aides, the migrant education 
program also offers computer classes for migrant students. The program uses twenty 
Apple computers which were originally purchased by adult education, but given to 
migrant education. Their upkeep is paid for out of general school fund. The 
course is taught by a MEST who is fluently bilingual in Spanish. He teaches 
primarily in Spanish, but uses English as needed. Computers are used both to train 
the students in computer literacy and to help tutor students in basic skills. The 
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instructor consults with regular teachers regarding students' areas of weakness in 
content subjects and integrates these into lessons. 

Support Services 

Counsel ins . There are two migrant counselors at the high school. The two 
counselors divide the caseload between themselves; one serves primarily students in 
grades 11-12, while the other serves students in grades 9-10. When a student first 
comes to see the migrant counselors they check to see that the student has first 
spoken with his/her regular counselor. If not, the migrant counselor refers the 
student to the regular counselor. If after seeing the regular counselor the 
problem is not resolved, the regular counselor may refer the student to the migrant 
counselor or the student may go to the migrant counselor. 

The counselors maintain a file on each student's attendance and credit 
standing. This year, one of the migrant counselors worked with the migrant 
resource teacher who handles computer instruction to develop a computer program for 
recording and reporting student credit accrual. The counselors are now able to 
print out an individual student's credit standing in Spanish so that it can be sent 
home for parents to review (see Exhibit 8). Parents are asked to sign the form 
after they read it and to return it to school to verify that they are aware of the 
student's standing in school. The computer prograjr, jatche.? the student's MSRTS 
number and with the student's district ID number. Thus, the program allows 
counselors to match all of the information on the students' MSRTS record (which is 
transmitted to counselors from the migrant office by diskette) with the student's 
district records. The migrant counselors personal computers are linked directly 
to the district's mainframe computer. 

According to .he counselors, the focus of their services for 9th and 10th 
gradtrs is on keeping the students in school, whereas the focus of services for 
11th and 12th graders is on getting the students to go on to college. 

Health Services. The migrant health consultant position is jointly filled by 
two persons; one is a registered nurse with a masters in public health and the 
other ia a health educator. The nurse speaks Spanish and is a state-authorized 
audiologist. Thus, she can test students for hearing at any time, rather than only 
at the times scheduled by the school audiologist. Tliere is also a migrant health 
clerk to assist with paperwork and reporting to MSRTS. The migrant health 
component handles everything from "splinters to surgery." Migrant health services 
are coordinated with the district health services, which employs six school nurses, 
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EXELJIT 8. High School Student Credit Accrual 
Parental Reporting Form 



PR06RAHA MIGRANTS 

NAME : 
HSR7S : 

1. tsta forma describe el progreso academlco de su hi jo/a desde el prlnclplo de la 
secundaria. 

2. Par& tener huen entendlmlento, se recomlenda que el padre con el estudlante 
revise los requlsltos para graduarse y cuantos credltos ha completado* Por 
favor, hay que notar que el estudlante debe de completar 220 credltos en total 
durante 4 anos* 



DEPARTAHENTO 


REQUISITOS 


COHPLETOS 


NECESITA 


Ingles 


30.00 


25.00 


5.00 


Culturas Miindiales 


10.00 


10.00 


0.00 


Hlstorla-Estados Unldos 10.00 


10.00 


O.no 


Gobi emo/Economl a 


10.00 


0.00 


\0.00 


Matematlcas 


20.00 


35.00 


0.00 


Educaclon Flslca 


20.00 


15.00 


5.00 


Clenclas Flslcas 


10.00 


10.00 


0.00 


Clenclas Naturales 


10.00 


10.00 


0.00 


Bellas Artes y 


10.00 


0.00 


10.00 


Lengus^es 








Vocaciones 


10. on 


35.00 


0.00 


Salud/Licencia 


5.00 


5.00 


0.00 


para Manejar 








Electivos 


75.00 


22,5fl 


52,50 


Total 


220.00 


177.50 


42.50 



Examenes Baslcos 



Por las leyes del estado de C'^llfomla y las reglas del dlstrlto de Pajaro, el 
estudlante neceslta pasar tres examenes dc Capacldad: 1) Leclura 2) Matematlca 3) 
Escrltura* La prlmera oportimldad par& pasar estos examenes comlenza en el grado 
20 hasta el grado 12* 

IJ5CTURA MATEMATICAS ESCRITORA 

paso paso paso 

SI SI SI 

Revise este reporte con ml hi jo/a y estoy de acuerdo* 

Flrma del Padre 

No estoy de acuerdo con este reporte y voy a llamar al Consejero/a 

por telefono para hacer una clta. 

726-6298 



Consejero/Consejera Telefono 
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four health clerks, and a contracted audiologist. The health staff receive 
referrals from both school staff and parents, and work with a network of health 
service providers including the county health department, local community health 
agency, and individual health providers in the community to serve the migrant 
students and parents. 

The health service component is designed to be fairly open and liberal 
regarding what can be done, e.g., paying for gl&zzza, hearing aids, dental 
checkups. Most of the component's funds are spent on dental care (70 percent of 
the total) because it is the most obvious need. There is a lot of gum disease and 
some cavities with recent arrivals from Mexico. Students who have been in the 
country for some years have more problems with tooth decay. There are also many 
preschool and kindergarten children who suffer from tooth decay as a result of 
delayed bottlefeeding. 

This year the Cabrillo College Dental Hygiene Department held a Saturday clinic 
in cooperation with the migrant program. The program bussed 50 children up to the 
college where the clinic provided dental education, cleaning, scaling. X-rays, and 
sealed the teeth. (It also gave the students a chance to see the college.) The 
migrant health staff worked with the local health department to submit a proposal 
to the Greater Santa Cruz Community Association for volunteer dentists to man the 
seven chairs in the Cabrillo College Dental Hygiene Department so that it can be 
used for dental work fOi- the migrant students. The proposal is being favorably 
considered by the association. 

The migrant health staff also work to improve health conditions at the migrant 
camps. For example, one camp was found to be painted with hifel lead paint, and out 
child living there was diagnosed with high lead content in his blood. The migrant 
health staff is working with the local community health agency, Salud para la 
Gente, to get rid of the paint at the camp. 

The migrant health staff is also responsible for having convinced the Santa 
Cruz Health Department to use a $'44,000 grant for treating homeless persons to 
provide a vaccination program for school children at the migrant camps. This is 
important since migrants do not qualify for free vaccinations from the local health 
clinic. 
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FUNDING, ADMINISTRATION, AND FACILITIES 

Budf>Gt 

The total budget for the Region XI Migrant Education Program for FY 89 is 
$3,100,035. The system of funding Migrant Education Regions in California provides 
for core migrant education program services as well as special program services. 
The latter consist of innovative programs of services which are funded for 
three-year periods • If after three years the special program has proven effective 
it becomes part of the core program. 

Staff 

The Migrant Education Program employs two administrative staff members, 27 
support service staff members, and 104 instructional services staff members. The 
specific staff positions and number of individuals in each are listed below. 



Administrative Staff 

Project Director 1 

Assistant Director 1 

Support Services Staff 

PUPILS/MINI-CORPS Coordinator 1 

OWE Coordinator 1 

Migrant Health Nurse 1 

Migrant Health Educator 1 

Health Clerk 1 

Home-School Liaisons 8 

MSRTS ID&R Specialist 1 

Statistical Clerks 7 

Terminal Operators 2 

Counselors 4 

Staff Secretaries 3 

Instructional Services Staff 

MISTS (district resource teachers) 2 

MESTS (school resource teacher) 14 

Aides/Teaching Assistants 56 

PUPILS/MIHI-CORPS 28 



The project director serves year round, and this is his only job. He is from a 
migrant family and is fluently bilingual in Spanish. He holds a PhD and is 
credentialed in early childhood, elementary, and secondary education as well as 
educational administration. He received training for administering the migrant 
program through an ESEA Title VII tr* '•ning fellowship. Prior to becoming director 
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of the migrant education program, he was the principal at a bilingual school. He 
is primarily responsible for overall project management, preparing budgets, 
submitting applications for special projects, hiring staff, and supervising the 
migrant education program at the high school. 

assistant project H^rpotnr has been with the program for ten years. Earlier 
she was priucipal of a bilingual school, after which she became a MEST 
(school-based migrant resource teacher) and then a MIST (district-level migrant 
education resource teacher). She Is bilingual in Spanish and ^.iglish. Her 
responsibilities with the program include the supervision of migrant education 
services at fourteen elementary, two middle schools, and one junior high school. 
She is also responsible for the migrant education program at the one other (not 
visited) high school in the district. 

There are eight home-schoo l liaisons with the migrant education program. The 
liaisons visit the camps to make home visits. They also track all students. V/hen 
a student is identified as potentially a migrant student by the school, the 
liaisons make telephone calls or home visit to the family to determine whether the 
studei.. qualifies as migrant and the date o ^e last qualifying move. The 
liaisons also coordinate information on student withdrawals between migrant 
families and the schools and check to see if families need assistance. 

It should also be noted that home visits to parents are carried out by many of 
the others on the staff of the Region XI Migrant Education Program, including 
MESTs, MISTS, counselors, the health nurse, the health educator, and the OWE 
coordinator. The home visits are viewed as an important aspect of the success of 
the Region XI Migrant Education project, both by project and school district 
staff. These visits provide regul&r personal contact between the project and the 
parents and a mechanism for keeping both parties informed about each other. 

Migrant Education Facilities 

The migrant education office is located in a building on the grounds of one of 
the district's elementary schools, next to a similar building devoted to the 
district's curriculum center. The office consists of one large, well lit, airy 
room divided by low dividers into separate areas for secretaries, MSRTS clerks, and 
other personnel. The project director and assistant director each have their own 
office with windows looking out into the irnin o /ice. The atmosphere is very 
professional and bubinesslike, with little unnecessary noise. At the high school. 
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the offices for migrant staff are the same as, and are integrated with, those for 
their regular school staff peers. 



PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS 



The Region XI Migrant Education Program shows a nmber of the attributes of an 
effective program* These include: 

• High quality leadership on the part of the district, schools, and migrant 
education program. Most of the Region XI Migrant Education Program 
activities described in this report have been implemented during the tenure 
of the current project director. His approach is to delegate much of the 
project administration and supervision to other staff members, thereby 
giving them a feeling of direct involvement in the program. Furthermore, he 
gives the staff significant lee-way to be innovative. He has also been 
particularly succer.sful at hiring staff for the program who are 
well-qualified, industrious, and personable. 

At the district and school-levels, the superintendent and principals are 
themselves strong leaders who delegate responsibilities to those whom they 
supervise and express positive interest and encouragement to staff. 

• Close coordination among the migrant education program, the regular school 
program, and other special instructional programs in the district. In a 
sense, the excellent coordination among instructional programs in the Pajaro 
Valley USD is a result of the strong leadership and the management styles of 
the district and program administrators. As noted earlier, there are 
regularly scheduled meetings among the various levels of administrators 
(assistant superintendents, special program directors, etc.) as well as 
informal get-togethers over lunch. In addition, the superintendent has 
directed particular attention to defining the core curriculum for the 
schools so that special instructional and support services by migrant 
education as well as bilingual education and other programs will be clearly 
supplementary and appropriate adjuncts to the regular school program* 

• trough identification and recruitment efforts . The migrant education 
program staff closely monitor the arrival into the district of migrant 
workers throughout the year. This is facilitated by the frequent 
home-visits to the migrant camps made not only by the home-school liaisons, 
but also by other program staff. Furthermore, the office staff at each 
school in the district alerts the migrant education program staff to all new 
registrants so that their migrant status may be checked. Beyond all this, 
the migrant education program makes a special effort to identify students 
who, although reported to have moved out of the district, have actually 
dropped out of school but ate still in the district. These students are 
then encouraged to re-enroll in school or to pursue their high school 
diploma by other means through the AlcUDE project. 
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® P09ltlve school and classroom eHmat^. in the Pajaro Valley schools, 

migrant students are all but indistinguishable from their nonmigrant peers. 
They are very well accepted by other students and school staff, and 
teachers' academic expectations for them are the same as for all other 
students. With regard to interactions between migrant and nonmigrant 
students, migrant counselors reported many instances of spontaneous 
peer-tutoring of migrant students by nonmigrant students in class, and the 
academically supe-ior students in the California Scholarship Federation 
voluntarily participate in the Goals for Youth Program (see Appendix A) to 
serve as role models for the most at-risk migrant students. 



THE AYDDE (ASSISTING YOUTH DHDERGOIHG 
DROPODT EXPERIENCES) PROJECT 

The AYUDE Project is a dropout prevention/intervention program for migrant 
students in the Pajaro Valley USD which utilizes career assessment and counseling, 
remedial basic skills instruction, occupational training and job development 
placement. It is a cooperative venture among Migrant Education, Adult Education, 
Vocational Education, and the participating schools, designed five years ago by the 
present project director. The purpose of the project is to develop and implement a 
comprehensive, supplementary dropout prevention program that addresses the migrant 
student dropout problem at various age/grade levels. As elsewhere, the dropout 
rate for migrant students in Pajaro Valley USD has been substantial. For example, 
the dropout rate estimates for m' ,rant students at the visited high school ranged 
over the years from 30 to 70 pe ent. The migrant education staff felt that 
estimates could be low, primarily due to many migrant high school students not 
being counted as dropouts because the school is not informed or assumes the 
students left the area for another school. The migrant program found instead that 
in many cases the students had not left the area but report an intent to move to 
avoid legal action for truancy. The AYUDE program applies a preventive strategies 
model to hold potential dropouts and a remediation strategies model to rescue 
identified dropouts. 

The AYUDE Project at the High School 

The AYUDE project at the high school, being supplemental, runs from 3:15 p.m. 
(after the end of the regular school day) to 5:15 p.m. Students are givan the 
option to attend twice a week—one class for five units, or four times a week—two 
classes for ten units. Because of the hours, Adult Education and Vocational 
Education provide the appropriate staff and pay their salaries; tue high school 
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provides the facilities; and Migrant Education provides the recruitment of students 
once they have been identified by migrant staff • The Migrant Education Program 
also provides aides, counseling, and staff to administer the PASS and OWE programs 
(see Appendix A), as veil as to coordinate the project. 

Each student is provided an orientation to the project. In addition, there is 
a group orientation/open house for participating students and their parents. Both 
orientations consist of an explanation of the project and its goals, clarification 
of student and project expectations, a site visit, and an overview of project rules 
including attendance^ attainment of credits, and classroom behavior. 

The project has eight components. Through the academic assessment component 
students are assessed for credit accrual, reading and writing skills, career 
education needs, and need for individual or group counseling. The peer component 
provides in-depth training to students who then provide support and tutoring to 
other students in an informal classroom environment. The parent component provides 
counseling and assistance to parents in motivating their children. A parent 
support group meets on a regular basis with the counselor to share experiences, 
concerns, and parenting strategies. The alternative instructional program 
component is directed toward students not attending school and not willing to 
participate in the prevention strand. These students are assi^ted ?n entering an 
alternative instructional program such as adult education, the PASS independent 
study program, or a community-based vocational training program. The academic 
enrichment component offers flexible instructional services for students needing 
academic enrichment. The classes are offered over and above those offered *n the 
curriculum at the high school and in Adult Education and Vocational Education. 
They include classes in computer skills, leadersh^ > training, study skills, and 
basic skills. 

The o utside work experience component is an after school extension of the OWE 
program (see Appendix A). It is designed to provide at-risk students with 
financial need an opportunity to work after school and receive job preparation 
classes and career education while working toward a GEO or a high school diploma. 
The role models component uses students who have received leadership training to 
provide support services and tutoring to other students in a big brother, big 
sister approach. The attendance component uses regular, ongoing communication with 
teachers and aides, and monthly attendance reports, to identify students with 
attendance problems. Such students are referred to a counselor who does follow-up 
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with phone calls, counseling sessions, executes attendance and parent contracts, or 
makes referrals to alternative programs where necessary. 

The AYUDE project is divided into two strands, each of which involves all eight 
components. One strand utilizes a prevention model and the second strand a 
remediation model. The prevention model targets potential dropouts currently 
enrolled in the Migrant Education Program at the high school. The prevention model 
strand has three major goals: 

• Identify potential dropouts 

• Keep targeted potential dropouts in school 

• Increase successful instructional and non-instructional services. 

The remediation model targets students no longer attending school who are 
certified eligible for supplementary migrant services. The major goals for this 
strand are: 

• Locate dropouts 

• Channel willing students into the dropout prevention model 

• Provide alternate means for students to continue their education* 

At the beginning of school, in September and October, students are just getting 
settled in and, therefore, there is lower demand for th' services of the AYUDE 
program. However, by the end of October, student pro' ,ss reports are issued and 
interest in the program increases on the part of thof;e students who find they are 
not doing well. Also, more seniors tend to enter the program for help in February, 
as graduation approaches. Students are recruited for the program through daily 
school bulletins, claso visitations, and teacher referrals. Everyone is kept aware 
of the programs availability. As the enrollment in the AYUDE program increases 
during the school year, new sessions are added to meet the increased interest and 
demand. Adult students can attend if there is space; most of the adults "ome for 
the computer class. 

Exhibit 9 shows the AYUDE service offerings at the high school for the spring 
of the 1988-89 school year Th^re are classes in basic skills proficiencies on 
Saturdays from 9:00-12:00 a.m. for those who work during the week. 

The AYUDE classes also grant variable credits toward electives for graduation 
and PASS credits can be substituted for missing cour.ies. Students who will be 
traveling to Mexico come in to sign up for PASS courses and to get extra help. 
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ZaHIBIT 9. Afterschocil Higi«.nt Profcraa 9t the 

Hig\ School for Spring Saiester 1988-89 


Skill Area 


Day 




Time 




Computers/Word Processing 
Section I (Beginning) 


Tuesday/Thursday 


3:15 


to 5:15 


p.m. 


Typing/Office Skills 
Section I (Beginning) 


Monday /Wednesday 


3:15 


to 5:15 


p.m. 


Academic Instruction 
U*S* History 
Civics/Economics 
English 


^jiily 
Daily 
Daily 


3:30 
3:30 
3:30 


to 9:00 
to 9:00 
to 9:00 


p.m. 
p»m. 
p*m. 


Basic Skills 

Reading/Writing/ 

Mathematics 

Proficiencies* 


Tuesday /Thursday 
Saturday 


3:15 
9:00 


to 5:15 p.m. 
to 12:00 a.m. 


Other Class Offerings** 


Dav 




Time 




Outside Word Experience 


Daily 


7:30 


a.m. to 


5:30 p.m. 


Communications 


Wednesday/Thursday 


3:15 


to 5:15 


p.m. 


Computers 


Daily 


3:15 


to 5:15 


p.m. 


Baile Folklorica 


Wednesday/Friday 


3:30 


to 5:30 


p.m. 


Tutorial 


Daily 


3:00 


to 4:00 


p.m. 


PASS 


Tuesday /Wednesday 


3:15 


to 5:15 


p.m. 


Counseling Services 


By Arrangement 


3:15 


to 5:15 


p.m. 


^Tutorial assistance/preparation for the California Basic Proficiencies exams. 
**Registration at the high school required for participation. 
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The AYUDE Project at the Elementary and Junior High Schools 

During the past few years, the program has been expar.ded from the high school 
to the junior, middle, and elementary schools in the district. Whereas the focus 
at the middle, junior, and high schools is on dropout prevention, the focus at the 
elementary schools is on early intervention to prevent dropout. The project 
services provide a greater opportunity, through an extended-day, for migrant 
studtints to participate and succeed at school during the regular school day. 
Student participation in the program requires parent permission, and staff impress 
on children that it is a privil* -^e lo attend. If a student poses discipline 
problems or attendance problems, he/she is dropped from the program and another 
student is selected off the waiting list to be served. According to the assistant 
director, there are always more students than the program can serve. 

Approximately tm percent of the migrant students at each school participate in 
AYUDE. The services at ea'-' school are designed by the school's migrant staff with 
regular program staff and administrators' input. AYUDE K-5 services begin near the 
end of the first quarter to allow planning with the regular program. They operate 
one or two days a week. "Homework centers" for intermediate-^grades or middle 
schools begin later in the term and operate more days per week. 

The nature of the services offered at the elementary schools is determined in 
part by the view of AYUDE held by the regular instructional staff, who see it as a 
motivation factor and a provider of services which regular teachers do not 
provide. Services currently provided at the different elementary, middle, and 
junior high schools include homework centers, Baile Folklorica (folk dancing), 
presentations by guest speakers, and field trips. In addition, a snack is offered 
as an incentive for the students to attend. 

At the elementary, middle, and junior high schools, the program meets two or 
three days a week. Currently. AYUDE serves 320 students in the elementary through 
junior high program. In addition to the AYUDE programs at the elementary, middle, 
and junior high schools, there are two preschooler sites. 

Regular school program space, transportation and other resources are utilized 
as appropriate. Migrant Education Program resources include the provision a 
snack, instructional materials, and teaching personnel. AYUDE instructional and 
support services are provided primarily by regular teachers, with assistance . rom 
Migrant instructional aides and MINI-CORPS/PUPILS students. Vxr mksTs have a 
managerial role in the program by providing guidance, mon'.oring program 
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services, and evalui^ting t*ie program at each school. The MESls also have a public 
relations role, in that it is their job to convince regular teachers that AYUDE is 
a good thing for the students. In addition, the staff report to the teachers the 
number of hours each student attends the homework center. Regular teachers are 
very supportive of the program, and some teachers now give points in class for 
attendance at the AYUDE homework center. 

At the junior high school, the program begins at the start of the school-year 
with the identification of at risk migrant students. The availability of services 
through the homework center is advertised at orientation activities, and a handout 
on the AYUDE program is provided. In addition, there are announcements in the 
school newspaper and the weekly news bulletin. 

Once the at-risk students have been identified, the migrant staff at each 
school meet with their principal and regular school staff to determine the kinds of 
activities which will be offered as part of the program. In developing its program 
of services, AYUDE uses effective ideas from other regions around California. 

The core of the program at the high school is a quiet, supportive homework 
center which serves about 100 students a year. Originally the center was open two 
days a week, with three aides to help and snacks as an incentive to attend. 
Staffing was a problem because there would be 20-30 students attending the center 
daily, but there are only three aides to work with the students, not enough to 
provide all the help needed for tutoring content subjects* 

In 1986 the program expanded to four days a week, one hour and 15 minates each 
day. Also in 1986, the MINI-CORPS/PUPILS teacher training program started up and 
participants in that program became available to help staff the AYl'''^ program* 
Currently, there are four MINI-CORPS/PUPILS aides and two staff members at the 
center. This allows the staff to combine small group and individualized assistance. 

The activities of the AYUDE program were observed on two afternoons at two 
schools, a junior high school and the high school. 

On the day the homework center the junior high school was visited, there 
were students present at the center, receiving assistance from one MEST, one 
migrant aide, and two MINT-CORPS/PUPILS students. The homework center was held in 
a regular classroom. The room was brightly lit and quiet. Three students were 
late in arriving, and this was noted in a file which is maintained on each 
student. The file Is used to record the hour they arrive and depart, and the 
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homework they are to work on. The file also has a place for AYUDE staff to sign 
and verify that the homework was done. 

The homework center session began with the presentation of awards for ten or 
more hours of attendance over the past month. Students were called to the front of 
the room to receive their awards, while the other students and staff applauded. 
Following the awards , students worked on their homework. Approximately 90 percent 
of the students at the center were working on math. The AYUDE staff wandered the 
room and helped any students who was having difficulties. 

PROJECT EFFECTIVETIESS 

The clearest indications of the effectiveness of the /YUDE dropout 
pr ^vem * ^n/ intervention project is increases in migrant graduates f.om the visited 
high school over the past six years. As shown in Exhibit 10, the percentage of 
graduates who vere migrant students grew from 26.7 percent in 1982-83 to 31.7 
percent in 1987-88, an increase of 5 percent. Project staff attribute these 
increases to several factors: (a) the overall increase in the student popiilation 
of the high school by 21 percent, (b) the changes in the immigration laws since 
1985 which caused more students to remain in the Pajaro Valley in order to obtain 
citizenship, rather than return to Mexico, (c) the improved identification and 
recruitment practices of the Migrant Education Program over the past five years, 
and (d) the ability of the AYUDE project and other migrant education services at 
the high school to attract students and keep them in school. 

PROJECT TRANSFERABILITY 

Of the components of the Region XI Migrant Education Program, the most easily 
transferable is the AYUDE program. As noted by the superintendent of Pajaro Valley 
USD, the program is a natural for other districts to adapt, since it is clearly 
supplemental and a school can use existing facilities and staff to operate the 
program. However, the superintendent also notes that, for the program to be 
successful, it is important to establish cooperation among the adult, migrant, and 
vocational education programs. The regular school staff must know what the program 
offers and how valuable it is to the students. Furthermore, the program st be 
actively publicized to paients and to students. Also, districts must be aware that 
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EXHIBIT 10. Percentage of Migrant Gradu&tes 
at the Visited High School 



School Year 


No. Migrant 
Graduates 


Total Ko. 
Graduates 


Percentage 
Hisrant Graduates 

27 


1982-83 


95 


355 


1983-84 


105 


375 


28 


1984-85 


110 


375 


29 


1985-86 


90 


392 


24* 


1986-87 


116 


400 


29 


1987-88 


146 


461 


32 



*The dip in the number of migrant graduates in 1985-86 was caused by a strike 
at the local cannery which forced migrant students to leave school for work. 



the pi-ogram competes with afterschoo] work and extracurricular activities, so it 
needs to be "sold" to participants and parents, and it needs to be flexible with 
regard to offerings and timing of classes, if it is to attract students. 

In addition to the AYUDE program, the Region XI Outside Work Experience Program 
(see Appendix A) could be replicated by another district with relative ease. It 
requires very little in terms of facilities (one classroom at the visited high 
school) and verr few staff (one coordinator). However., the success of the program 
depends a great deal on the cooperation cf the ocal business and public services 
communities. Employers must be willine to offi«r part-time jobs to migrant students 
in oiior for the program to be effective. Thus, in different districts a greater 
or lesser amount of ''selling" of the program to the business and public services 
communities will be necessary. 
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APPEHDIX 

Suaonaries of Other Begion XI Special Projects 

As noted in the preceding case study, the AYUDE project is but one of several 
special projects operated by the Region XI Migrant Education Program. Several 
others have been mentioned in passing. A brief stimmary of each is provided here 
for general reference. 

Goals for Youth Program 

The Goals for Youth Program is a national cooperative venture between the U.S. 
Office of Migrant Education and the National Football League in which professional 
football players are trained as counselors and work with at risk migrant youth. In 
Region XI it has been i?nplemented as a pilot program at the high school. 

The high school program serves only the most at risk students, i.e., students 
who have been demoted, who are in gangs, who have chronic attendance problems, or 
who have been referred by counselors or teachers for other problems. The program 
serves a lot of 9th graders, credit-deficient 10th graders, and some 11th and 12th 
graders. There are also a few California Scholarship Federation students who 
attend the sessions to serve as role models for the at risk students. Five or more 
students are i^ulled out for each session. (Note that this is one of the rare uses 
of pull-out in the Pajaro Valley USD; the justif icadon for its v^e here is that 
these students would not be attending school at all if it were not for this 
program.) Students are pulled out fxom different classes each week so as to 
minimize the am^'mt of lost instruction in any one subject. 

Each group of students meets two times per week, and the player-counselor sees 
five groups per day. Sessions are held in a snail conference room in the library. 
The focus of each meeting is on learning to sat realistic goals by looking at rer.l 
life situations. The player-counselor also uses the sessions to provide informal 
counseling to the students, to get them to talk about the^r problems in and out of 
school, and to work toward resolving these problems. The player-counselor provides 
a positive, supportive climate for students where they can freely talk about their 
problems. 

Literatura Infantil 

The Literatura Infantil program began in the Pajaro Valley USD to counteract 
the observed three to five month delays in language development among migrant 
children. The focus of the program is en providing training and materials to 
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migrant parents so they can work with their preschool children and discuss with 
them what they are reading. The program also works heavily on parent self-esteem 
development; a major goal is to teach parents to be teachers for preschoolers and 
to be aware of what their children do when learning. 

The program tries to encourage parents to use books rather than TV or toys to 
keep children occupied. Illiterate parents are encouraged to use picture books 
without words and to make up stories to work with their children. The project also 
provides a 25-minute videotape showing the language acquisition process and the 
parents' role in this process. The film is used with parents whose children show 
delays in the development of speech. 

There are two monthly meetings, beginning in October, at which parents are 
provided with books and self-esteem building training. The parents also receive 
homework assignments involving working with their children on language 
development. At the time of the site visit, project participants were working on 
compiling a collection of folktales for use in teaching their prescavolers. 

A significant outcome of the project has been that migrant fathers have been 
gettitxg involved in their children's education, something which is otherwise rare 
with migrant parents. The district superintendent also remarked that migrant 
parents have come to School Board meetings to praise Literatnra Infantil and the 
district is planning a joint Migrant Education/Bilingual Education Literatura 
Infantil program. 

OWE (Outside Work Experience) Program 

The OWE Program is a work-study program which places migrant students at the 
high school in jobs. Interested students s5gr* up on a list which is maintained at 
the front of the Career Center at the high school. Faculty and counselors also 
refer students to the program. rWE staff check to see if those who sign up or are 
referred are migrant then give the names of the migrant students tc the liaisons 
who check on the students' migrant status (i.e. current/ former) . 

Students are then interviewed by the OWE coordinator and informed that they 
must obtain parent permission to participate in the program. In addition they are 
informed that they should maintain a 2.0 grade point average while participating in 
the program. (If a student's average drops below 2.0, the program uses the promise 
of work and counseling to raise the student's average.) Priority f^r jobs through 
the OWE Pro2ram goes to at-risk seniors, i.e., those who need tvo to three credits 
for graduation. Once all the at-risk seniors have been served, juniors are served 
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next, then students in lower grades. Currently, there are 110 students 
participating in the OWE Program. 

Once parent permission has been obtained, an interview is scheduled with & 
potential employer in an area of interest to the student. If the student is 
uncertain of where their employment interests lie, several interviews are 
scheduled. If the atud^nt is acceptable to the employer, and the employment to the 
student, the student, employer, parents, and OWE coordinator all sign a contract 
stating that the student will fulfill his/her employment responsibilities and 
maintain a 2.0 grade point average. Students work ten hours per week, but cannot 
work on weekends or holidays. Also, if they miss a day of school due to illness 
they cannot work that day either. 

The OWE program also offers classes two times a week which focus on job hunting 
skills, resume writing, and interviewing. In addition, study skills are taught in 
the program. The program also uses speakers who talk abott different types of 
jobs. The OWE staff gets idaas for speakers from a list provided by the local 
Chamber of Commerce Speakers Bureau, and the students help pick the presenters. 

At the end of each quarter, OWE staff visit the job sites to obtain employer 
evaluations of students. A review of approximately 30 recent evaluations showed 
that employers are generally very satisfied with the students job performance. (No 
student received a rating lower than "good" on a five point scale from 
"unsatisfactory" to "excellent".) The staff use these evaluations both to counsel 
individual students and to focus the content of program classes. 
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V. MI6SART KDUCATIOH PROGRAM^ COLLIER 
COUNTT (FLORIDA) PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Over the past 20 years, the Collier County Public Schools* Migrant Education 
Program has evolved a comprehensive array of services for the large numbers of 
migrant students served by the district. The thrust of the program is academics. 
Particularly noteworthy are the supplemental instructional services and the dropout 
intervention/prevention services offered by the project. 

The program provides services to schools located in or around two communities, 
Immokalee (population: 11,038) and Naples (population: 53,743) • Naples is 
primarily a resort community, whereas Immokalee is at the center of the 
agricultural area of the county. / would be expected by the different economies 
of these two communities, the majority of the migrant population in the county is 
located in Immokalee. 

Thi total enrollment (K-12) in the Collier County Public Schools at the time of 
the site visit (end of January) was 18,895 students. Of these students, 2,709 were 
classified as currently migratory children and 1,440 were classified as formerly 
migrant. Approximately 85 percent of all of the migrant children in the district 
attend school in the town of Immokalee. Nearly all of the students attending 
school in Immokalee are from low socioeconomic backgrounds and/or are from 
non-English speaking households. As a result, a range of compensatory education 
services are offered in the schools, the three largest (in terms of dollars and 
participants) being Chapter ^—Basic, Chapter l~Migrant, and State Compensatory 
Education. All three of these programs are under the supervision of the Director 
of Federal and State Grants. In addition, there are bilingual magnet schools for 
elementary students in both Immokalee and Naples, as well as bilingual/ESoL classes 
at the middle and high schools. 

Five schools in Immokal ^ were visited for this study, three elementary, one 
middle, and one high school. Each of the visited schools had a full-time migrant 
home-school liaison to help families locate a home, food, clothing, medical 
services, etc. Also, the school staff know where each child lives and teachers, 
other staff, principals, and vice principals go out to homes for various school 
related purposes. There is a close feeling between parents and the schools, so 
much so that parents will ask the school to help with problems with children's home 
behavior. The schools strongly encourage parent involvement. 
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HISTORICAL DEVELOFffEirr 

The migrant education pr-ogram in the Collier Coiinty Public Schools has been in 
operation for around twenty years* The former director is generally credited with 
single-handedly developing the core program, including the instructional and 
support services, as it exists today. Originally, the program's instructional 
services were offered on a pull-out basis; however, as a result of input from 
classroom teachers^i the program evolved an in-class model for the delivery of most 
services. In addition, to facilitate the administration of both the Chapter 
1 — Basic and Chapter 1 — Migrant programs in the district, these programs are 
implemented as a combined program. Administrative and supervisory personnel 
maintain time/effort logs in order to ensure that their time is allocated to the 
appropriate program. 

A ntimber of additional components have been added to the core program over the 
past several years, in particular to address the problem of dropout among migrant 
students. The dropout intervention program (Strive to Achieve Yearly — Junior) has 
been in operation for four years and serves students in grades 3 throi \ 6. It was 
started in one school at the instigation of several migrant parents, and began with 
100 students. After the first year the program was so popular than all of the 
schools in Immokalee adopted it. The program is a joint venture between the 
Coll^ r County Migrant Education Program and the Redlands Christian Migrant 
Ass elation (RCMA). 

The migrart dropout prevention program at the high school. Strive to Achieve 
Yearly — Senior, was developed by a committee of teachers, parents, and 
administrators and implemented in the 1984-85 school year. The program focuses on 
development of self-concept, academic and behavioral counseling, job training, 
placement of students in part-time jobs, and career planning. Much the work of 
implementing the program fell on the shoulders of the STAY-Sr. adviser. In 
particular, finding a bilingual, former migrant liaison to work with the students 
and parents; finding enough non-profit organizations to offer part-time jobs to 
participating students; and finding a bus driver and bus to transport students to 
and from their part-time jobs proved difficult. Once these obstacles were 
overcome, however, the program was full/ operational. 
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THE PROGRAM 

The Collier County Migrant EduciMon Program has been developed to address the 
the following goals: 

• successful completion of high school by migrant students; 

• successful progression of migrant students through school; 

• improvement of migrant student health; 

• increased parent involvement; and, 

• availability of after-school education. 

The program operates only during the r'^gular-school-year, although some help is 
provided to students in entering summer programs. Migrant students generally 
travel north with their farm-wor\cing families during the summer months. 

Identification and Recruitment 

The primary responsibility for identification and recruitment is in the hands 
of the migrant program's home-school liaisons, who are supervised by the ID&R 
specialist. They locate all eligible children in the district by visiting homes, 
labor camps, social agencies, and health facilities. In addition, they work with 
school enrollment personnel to identify previously recruited families. An 
interview is conducted with each family to determine the family's eligibility and a 
form on the family is completed. The family form is then t,ubmitted to the migrant 
education records clerks for review and input into the MSRTS system. Once 
identified and recruited, the migrant support staff enrolls each eligible student 
in the MSRTS. Since elementary students in Immokalee change schools often (one 
student this year has enrolled in four schools over the course of three week^) and 
since some families have more than one chHd enrolled in school, student records 
ar-i cross-referenced with family forms. Every records clerk checks the family form 
to correlate children in different schools from the same family. The rec rds 
clerks keep multiple records of each child's educatior.il history, from the first 
time the child is classified a<^ -'^erant. Each program school is inserviced on 
MSRTS. The ID&R specialist worKs closely vith appropriate school personnel to 
establish methods for effective use of the MSRTS. 

Prioritization of Services 

Many students are assigned to classes prior to their arrival in Immokalee 
because they attended a Collier County public school the previous ye\r. Screening 
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and/or placement tests are administered by coimselors, PREP specialists, or 
grade-level chairmen at the schools when a student enrolls. Information from MSRTS 
is used when applicable. Based on the test score information students are targeted 
by program resource specialists to receive the supplementary instructional and 
supportive service programs. 

Instructional Services 

For administrative purposes, the services of the Collier County Migrant 
Education Program are divided into nine service areas. 

Service No> of Students Served 

Early Childhood 125 

K-1 Readiness Skills 250 

2-5 Language Arts 450 

2-5 Math 300 

ESOL In-class 300 

ESOL Full-out 200 

6-7, 9-12 Language Arts 340 

6-8 Dropout Prevention 25 

STAY Jr. 250 

All of the children who participate in the early childhood component of the 
migrant education program are currently migrant. Tl^e early childhood component 
provides five seven-hour-long classes per day for 25 students per class. The 
classes are centers for individualized learning activities. The curriculixii. used by 
the program is correlated with that of Head Start and is developmentally 
appropriate for the 125 four-year-old children served. The services offered are 
very individualized. The staff try to find out everything about the child's home 
and educational background and work closely \dth the home-school liaisons to obtain 
this information. The majority of the materials used in the classes are 
teacher-made and focus on manipulative experiences. Enrphasis is on self-concept, 
language development, socialization, fine and gross niotor skills, and learning 
through guided explanation. Children are transported to and from school on buses 
providing door-to-door service. They eat both breakfast and lunch at the school. 
There has teen a noticeable increase in parent involvement in the program, 
principally due to a series of monthly seminars focusing on high interest topics. 
Most of the parents of the children currently in the tjarly childhood program went 
through it themselves. 
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There are seven instructional components for grades K-12; (1) readiness skills 
K-1, (2) language arts 2-5, (3) math 2-5, (4) ESOL in-class, (5) ESOL limited 
pull-out, (6) language arts 6-7 and y-12, and (7) dropout prevention 6-8. The 
first three components ell use an in-class model. Instructional tutors are placed 
in the classroom to provide supplemental help to target students individually or in 
small groups. Tutors work on skills that teachers have already introduced. 
Teachers* and tutors' schedules allow for time each day to plan together. 
Instructional assistance is provided by the tutors five days a week on an as-needed 
basis during the four hour instructional day. Essentially the same model is used 
for the ESOL in-class component. An instructional tutor is placed in each district 
LAU classroom and provides assistance in language acquisition and reinforcement in 
all content areas on an as-needed basis. The ESOL in-class component operntes in 
the elementary and middle schools and takes students from kindergarten through 
grade 8. The emphasis of the program on providing services in-class rather than 
through a pull-out model has evolved over the years as a result of input from the 
regular classroom teachers at the schools, who have found the in-class model to be 
less disruptive and less likely to stigmatize migrant children as different. 

The ESOL limited pull-out component is offered to the students in kindergarten 
through grade 5 who are most limited In their English proficiency. The migrant 
children are pulled out of LAU classrooms each day for 30-40 minutes of intensive 
English instruction by the ESOL teacher. The teacher is assisted by an 
instructional tutor. Ilis ESOL teacher coordinates weekly with the regular (LAU) 
classroom teachers regarding skills teachers are working on and integrates these 
into her teaching. She uses a variety of materials including the IDEA program, 
Lets Learn Language program, and English Around the World. 

For language arts instruction at the middle and high school levels, the Migrant 
Education Program uses a replacement model. In this model, the program provides 
extra instructional staff in order to reduce the pupil-teacher ratio. The program 
does not serve students in grade 8 because these students are served by a 
compatable program funded by state compensatory education funds. At the middle 
school, an instructional tutor works in small groups and individually with students 
on any area where they pxe having problems. The tutor's primary task is to 
reinforce the instruction provided by the teacher. The tutor also takes the 
students for ten minutes each period to the Computer-Assisted-Inst ruction (CAI) 
laboratory. 
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At the high school, students receive a 50-minute period each day of reading 
instruction from one of the two reading teachers. Each of the teachers sees around 
15 students per class and teaches five classes per day. Each teacher has a tutor 
working in the classroom. The instruction is almost all individualized and there 
is little lecturing by the teachers. In addition, the students go to CAI 
laboratory for ten minutes each period. The focus of instruction is on basic 
reading. The teachers have a folder which contains a monthly -alendar of daily 
assignments for students and students are responsible for a^l asjignments. If a 
student is absent from class, the assignment becomes homework. The teachers have 
found that students work best on short, concise assignments and do not do well on 
long-range assignments. When students reach grade level they are out of the 
program. 

In addition to the instructional services so far described, the migrant 
education program has an in-class dropout prevention component for grades 6-8 which 
focuses on instructional assistance. Tutors provide individual and/or small group 
instruction in basic skills to at-risk students and assist m t^e development of 
personal and social skills. Assistance is provided in two 50~minute periods daily, 
five days per week on an as needed basis. The objective of the program is for 80 
percent of the participating students to improve basic skills in 
writing/communications and math as demonstrated by mastery of the appropriate 
standards (measured by standardized achievement test scores) and improve school 
attendance. 

Strive to Achieve Yearly—Junior 

The after-school program for migrant students also has an instructional 
component, as well as recreatioaal and employment activities. Referred to as 
STAY-Jr. (Strive to Achieve Yearly—Junior), the after-school program is offered to 
migrant students who are eight years old and older in grades 3-12, four days per 
week. In addition, recreational activities are provided for "tag-a-longs," i.e., 
siblings of participants who are less than eight years old but who must accompany 
the participant in order for the latter to participate. Students participating in 
the program are provided with a minimum of 45 minutes of after-school activities 
per day in grades 3-5; a minimum of 90 minutes of activities in grades 6-8; and, in 
grades 9-12, up to 90 minutes of activities per day. The tutor-student ratio for 
academic activities in the program is 1:5. The ratio for recreation is 1:8. The 
activities are evenly divided between instructional assistance/study hall and 
recreational activities. 
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At each school , a staff member of the Redlands Christian Migrant Association 
(RCMA) serves as STAY -Jr. iscreational director. The director is also paid by the 
Migrant Education Progr. a to serve as a home-school liaison. The RCMA staff 
receive $10.00 per hour to visit parents after program hours, i.e., between 5:00 
p.m. and 8:00 p.m. and weekends > to discuss discipline, homework, good things the 
child has done, explain report cards, etc. The ID&R specialist/social educator 
coordinates these visits with those conducted by other program staff so that 
parents are not beseiged by program staff making home visits. The RCMA staff also 
talks to parents, at the request of teachers, about school matters not directly 
related to the STAY-Jr. program and provides workshops for parents on how to 
discipline children, how to teach children responsibility, and how parents can 
encourage children. They also provide inservice to regular 'hool staff on 
cultural awareness. 

In addition, at each school, there are supervising teachers from the regular 
school staff who provide curricultim leadership and supervision in both the academic 
and recreational areas. The program hires migrant high school students to serve as 
academic tutors and recreational helpers. The schools provide transportation home 
for the students; however, RCMA also places one adult on each bus to ensure 
discipline is maintained. All after-school participants are provided a daily snack. 

An after-school session of the STAY-Jr. program was observed at one of the 
elementary schools. The supervising teacher for the recreational program at that 
school was the music teacher during the regular school day. Working with her were 
four tutors who provide the 45 minutes of arts, crafts, and outdoor activities. 
Concurrently, a teacher and four tutors were providing 45-minute sessions in 
academic work. The teachers noted that the tutors, all of whom are migrant high 
school students employed for the STAY-Jr. program by the project, are very good 
with the children. Besides helping the children with homework and monitoring them 
during recreation, the high school students provide role models for the children. 
Ihe academic assistance focused on homework which the children were assigned by 
their regular teachers. Once this work was completed, if time remained in the 45 
minute period, they were given additional academic work in basic skills to 
complete. As the academic teacher commented, the goal is to keep the children 
working on something at all times. Last year, children were not kept busy all of 
the time and this created major discipline problems. 

The recreation teacher noted that activities differ from day to day to maintain 
the children's interest. Mondays and Wednesdays are devoted to outdoor games. 
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Tuesdays and Thursdays are spent on arts and crafts. Fridays are a free-choice 
day* In arts and crafts, the children were engaged in writing their own books and 
binding them. During the observation it was apparent that the staff gives lots of 
attention to the children and engages them m conversation a * eat deal. The Ic * 
staff to child ratio (1:8) permits a great amount of individualized attention. 

The STAY--Jr. dirp-toi- from RCMA, however, added the following admonitions. He 
noted that the STAY-Jr. program, because of its initial popularity, grew too ^ast 
over the first four years and there were n:oblems as a result. Anyone 
adopting/ adapting e program to another district should be cautioned to go slowly 
the first few year3 in order to b^ .ole to catch any problems and focus on program 
improvemexit/ Specifically, he mentioned that there had been a communication 
breakdown between the schools and the RCMA which resulted in the children not 
having enough to do and discipline problems. To be successful, children must be 
kept occupied and there must bi firm discipline. 

Strive to Achieve Yearly— Senior 

The dropout prevention component at Immokalee High School (referred to as 
STAY-Sr., Strive to Achieve Yearly — Senior) provides a program for migrant 
potential dropouts. A full-time adviser is responsible for the program. She is 
housed at the high school and reports first to the high sclioo rincipal and then 
to the migrant education project director. The program provides opportunities for 
development of self-concept, academic and behavior improvement, job training and 
employability skills and career planning. The adviser also serves as 
advocate/counselor for all migrant students, offering guidance for personal and 
school problems (attendance, suspension, credit accrual scheduling, etc.). The 
adviser tracks absenteeism, suspensions and grades throughout the year. There is 
follov-up on dropouts and every effort is made to enroll dropouts in other 
educational programs (e.g., GED, HEP, Job Corp., MEOP). 

Because economics has been found to play an important role in dropout in 
Immokalee, once at-risk students have been identified, the program assists the 
students in obtaining part-tine jobs as an incentive for staying in school. The 
students work two hox^rs per day, after school for local non-profit grovips. The 
STAY-Sr. program pays the students m? <»s and, in reti n, the service organization 
helps train the studerts and keeps tx ^ck of the hourr worked. The adviser 
calculates that there are 220 at-risk migrant students in the high scliool. So far, 
during the 1988-89 school year, the STAY~Sr. program has found employment for 50 
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students and has provided tutorial services to another 150 students. The adviser 
notes that the number £ students server* by the v .coring program, which is a 
voluntary after-scho< I walk-in study hall, has doubled this year from last ytar. 
The program also has 15 students in dropout recovery, studying for the GED. In 
addition, from five to eight students are coiinseled by the STAY-Sr. adviser each 
day* For the past two sim)T.,ers some 30-40 of the high school stu^ ts ma^'i up lost 
credits toward graduation by participating in Migrant Summer In? .Itutes ht Id at 
area colleges. Program staff rjcruit the students, assist witn enrollment 
requirements, provide transportation, and help work out any problems that arise 
while parents are working m northern states. 

FUNDING, ADMINISTRATION, AND FACILITIES 

Budget 

Collier County is one of 67 counties in Florida and receivGS 10 percent of all 
of the State's Chapter 1 — Migrant func's. The funds are divided among the various 
components of the program as follows. 



Administration 


$491,614 


Early Childhood 


9,<50 


K-1 Basic Skills 


356,939 


2-5 Language Arts 


254,955 


2-5 Math 


254,954 


ESOL In-clf .s 


290,414 


ESOL Pull-out 


181,825 


6-7, 9-12 Lg. Arts 


301,400 


6-8 Dropout Prevention 


9,155 


STAY-Jr. 


77,775 


Other Support Services 


458.0531 


TOTAL 


$2,686,534 



^Includes funding fcr the STAY-Sr. program, all identification anJ recruitment 
activities, use of the MSRTS system, participation in inter.state and intranstate 
coordination efforts, health services, nutrition services, other social services, 
bus tranportation, and parent involvement activities. No further breakdown I-'y 
service is available. 
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Staff 

The staff of the Collier County Migrant Education Program is comprised of 160 
individuals who are funded in part or in whole by the Chapter l~Migrant grant • 
The specific positions on the staff and the number of individuals in each are given 
below* 



Administrative Staff 

Project Director 1 

ID&R Specialist/Social Educator 1 

Secretaries 3 

Inventory Clerk 1 

Data Entry Special 1st 1 

Records Clerks 4 

Support Services Staff 

Home-School Liaisons 8 

STAY-Sr. Adviser 1 

STAY-Jr. Teachers 5 

Instructional Staff 

ESOL Teacher 2 

Teachers S 

Proctor 1 

ESOL Tutors 11 

Tutors IIqI 



Ir. addition to the regular staff, some 67 high schcol students are hired for the 
STAY-Sr. after-school employment component. 

The chief administra*:or of the project is the Director of Federal and State 
Compensatory rlducation Programs. In addition to the Chapter 1—Migrant Education 
Program, he coordinates the district's Chapter 1— Basic, State ^mpensatory 
Education, Indian Education (Title IV), Head Start, State Pre«-kindergarten Migrant 
Education, Chapter 2, and State Early Education programs. The current director has 
held this position for only one year. During his previous 14 years in the 
district, he served as curriculum director, then project director for bilingual 
education, then principal at three predominately migrant schools in the district. 

The IDW specialist supervises the records clerks, the data entry specialist, 
and the home-school liaiscnse He also is responsil le for working with the Reilands 
Christian Migrant Association in supervising the STAY-Jr. program and coordinating 



^This figure does not include those STAY-Sr, high school students who work as 
tutors for the STAY-Jr. program. 
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the social support services provided through the project. Two resource specialists 
extend their professional services to both the Chapter l~Basic and Chapter 1 — 
Migrant Programs. The migrant preschool staff of five teachers and eight aides is 
funded by a state grant. 

The main job of the home-school liaisons ic the identification and recruit^nent 
of migrant children. The home-school liaisons are based at each participating 
school and daily receive a printout of new enrollees from the school office. The 
liaisons report that they are often able to interview parents and recruit migrant 
students at the time the child is being registered at the school. In addition, 
they are able to identify many migrant families before the children are enrolled in 
the school, since the sam3 families tend to return to Collier County each year. 
However, there is also a large number of new migrant families arriving in the 
county each year, so the home-school liaisons must be constantly on the look-out 
for new migrant students. 

In addition to their responsibilities for identification and recruitmenc, the 
home-school liaisons make health referrals for students, help locate food and 
clothing for needy migrant families, and assist migrant students and f<xmilies with 
any other social or health needs they may have. EacL liaipon averages between 
eight and ten visits to migrant families every day, many of these visits bein, ^adc 
on evenings, weekends, and holidays to accc^Tjnodate parents* work. The home-school 
liaison at the high school also visits migrant dropouts to explain options fo;' 
staying in school, getting a G£D, .or going to college. The liaison then debriefs 
the STAY-Sr. adviser about her visits with dropouts. The liaisou for the early 
childhood program has the extra responsibility of assisting with the creation of a 
cumulative file for each child, since they have no prior school records. 
Throughout the year, the home-school liaisons update student and family records. 

Migrant Education F a cilities 

The administrative offices of the Collier County Migrant Education Program are 
located in the B_^thune Education Center, along with the offices of other federal 
and state programs. Also housed there are the adult education and pre-kindergarten 
classes for the Immokalee area. 

The :aigrant program has three separate offices! one for the use of the ID&R 
specialist, the records clerks, and the MSRTS data entry specialist; one for the 
resource specialists; and one for the director, who is also director of Chipter 
1 — Basic and State Compensatory Education.. Ac ihe hi<^h school, the migrant program 
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staff has two trailers which are used both as offices and as classrooms for the 
readiiig program. 

PROGRAM EFFRCTIVEKBSS 

The principal evJ.dence of the ef fee' Iveness of the instructional components of 
the Collier County Migrant Education Program are the student gains on standardized 
achievement tests. Data obtained from the State Office of Compensatory Education 
showed that the Collier County Migrant Education Program had the highest 
standardized achievement test gains from spring 1987 to spring 1988 of the eleven 
counties in the state with migrant programs — 2.43 NCEs (normal curve equivalents) 
in reading and 8.49 NCE3 in math. 

The evidence for the success of the STAY-Sr. program at the high school 
consists of several pieces of data. First, school records show that, although the 
overall dropout rate at the high school has varied only slightly from 13 percent 
prior to the 1985-86 school year to 10 percent in the 1987-88 school year, there 
has been over a 50 percent decrease in the number of high school dropouts who are 
migrants in that time period. As shown in Exhibit 11, in 1984-85, 68 percent of 
the dropouts were migrant students while in 1986-87 only 33 percent wern migrants. 
In addition, there has been a five-fold increase between the 1984-85 school year 
and the 1987-88 school year in the number of at-risk migrant students who have 
graduated from the high school, and the average of GPA of at-risk migrant students 
has shown a steady increase. 



EXHIBIT 11. Synopsis of 


Oa;:come 


D&ta Tor the 


STAT-Sr. Program 


n 


Percentage of dropouts 
who are: 

Migrants 
Nonmigrants 


1984-85 

68 
32 


1935-86 

44 
56 


19$6-97 

33 
67 


1987-88 

* 

* 


Percentage of graduates 
from STAY-Sr. 


4 


12 


16 


22 


Average GPA of 
STAY-Sr. students 


1.6 


3.7 


1.8 


* 


*Da»"a unavailable at th" present 


time. 
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The STA7-Sr. adviser notes that the program cannot take all of the credit for 
the decrease in dropouts • Credit must also be gi^en to other factors, such as the 
school's ROTC program (most of the participants are migrant students), more 
accurate reporting, and the tutorial program thrcagh the state compensatory 
education. In addition, the STAY-Sr. adviser's records show that out of the 30 
migrant students who took the GED test through the school's alternative education 
program recently, ten earned the GED. The other 20 have stayed in the program to 
prepare to take the test again. The GED alternative program is deemed a successful 
strategy, for all 30 of these students would be dropouts without the program. As 
further evidence that the STAY-Sr. program is perceived locally to be successful, 
teachers and principals are presently pushing for a program like STAY-Sr. for 
nonmigrant students. 

Outcome data on the STAY-Jr. program reveal a similar pattei -f success. As 
shown in Exhibit 12, the average daily attendance for STA^-Jr^ students increased 
from 85 percent in 1985-86 to 9A percent in 1986-87 and 1987-o8 and the improvement 
rate (a measure of the percentage of STAY-Jr. students who show improvement in 
their grades in at least one subject during the school year) went from 58 percent 
in 1985-86 to 97.8 percent in 1987-88. 



EXHIBIT 12. Synopsis of Outcome Data for the STAT-^r. Progran 




1985-86 


1986-87 


1987-88 


Average daily attendance 


85% 


94% 


94% 


of STAY-Jr. students 








Improvement rate* 


58% 


94% 


98% 


of STAY-Jr. students 








*The percentage of students who showed an improvemert in grades in at least one 
academic subiect during the school year. 
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PROGRAM TRANSFERABILITY 

Many features of the Collier County Migrant Education Program could profitably 
be replicated in other school districts serving migrant students, in particular 
those districts with high proportions of migrant to nonmigrant students. For 
example, the use of the same service delivery model, some of the same instructional 
staff, and the same administrators to run both Chapter 1 — Basic and Chapter 
1 — ^Migrant instructional services appears to improve coordination and minimize 
stigmatization o£ migrant students as different from other students. The 
stigmatization of migrant students as different is further reduced in Collier 
County by the use of an in-class model for service delivery. This minimizes 
pull-out and the resultant identification of those being pulled out. The use of 
th*i in-class model throughout the Immokalee schools is, in large part, possible 
because nearly all of the students are from low socioeconomic backgrounds. As a 
result, the majority of both migrant and nonmigrant students are in need of some 
compensatory education services. The staff of the Collier County schools nots, 
however, that they have arrived at the service delivery model which they use after 
20 years of tr:al and error and, thus, another district should expect some trial 
and error in adopting any aspect of their model. 

To assist other districts in implementing a program similar to the STAY-Jr. 
project, the migrant social educator who coordinates the program noted the steps 
which had been followed in implementing the program in Collier County: 

• a needs assessment of the district was conducted to determine answers to 
such questions as the number of students to be served, the criteria for 
selection, the sites to house the program, the typ^ and size of the staff, 
funding sot^rces, transportation and food requirements, etc; 

• next, a task force of parents, principals, teachers, and community agency 
representatives was formed to look into the possibility of such a project; 

• then, a community agency (RCMA) was selected to become a partner ^^'Kh the 
school district in providing program services; and 

• d grant application for funding was written. 

He also notes that staffing is very important to . e success or failure of this 

type of program. Much care and thought must go into the selection of a 

director(s), teachers, agency staff, and high school tutors. 
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The director of the STAY-Sr. program had the following recommendations for 
other districts interested in implementing a similar program. These were: 

• solicit jobs at non-profit sites in the community (e.g, schools^ government 
offices, community service agencies); explain that the employer will receive 
free services in exchange for training and supervising the student; 

© provide transportation for participants from school to the job site, and 
from the job site to home; and 

• monitor participants on the job frequently (this is done every two weeks in 
the Collier County program). 
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VI. MGRAHT SDUCATIOH PB06KAM, NIHIDOK^ CODHTI 
SCHOOL DISTRICT BO. 331, RUPBST (IDAHO) 

T! •? Minidoka County School District Ho. 331 serves a four-county, rural region 
whose princi:^>l economic base is agricultural. Sugar beets, potatoes, cattle, and 
dairy herds are raised in the area. There are also several food warehousing and 
processing plants that provide employment. Migrant families are dispersed 
throughout the surrounding communities and live in privately owned rental housing 
or in a low income housing development open to qualifying migrant families. 

Migrant parents are predominantly Hispanic, Spanish-speaking, and earn 
relatively low wages by working in the local agricultural and ranching Industry. 
Parents typically have little formal education, yet value education as a key to 
advancement. English language skills are seen as vital and parents wholeheartedly 
support their children's progress in acquiring them. Migrant parents do not often 
become involved witl. the schools because of their limited English speaking skills 
and low educational levels. Parents reported that they were pleased wit.i the 
quality of local public education and that their children enjoyed going to school. 

The majority of migrant students are native Spanish speakers who have varying 
degrees of English fluency. Ihere are slightly more than 4,900 students enrolled 
in the entire Minidoka district. Of these, 736 (15%) are Hispanic and 454 (9.2%) 
are classified as migrant. Males and females are equally represented in the 
migi. • student population. One hundred and forty-four tigrant students are served 
by the program's tutorial com,:>onent and all 454 migrant students are served by the 
home-school coordinator. One hundred and twenty-eight of the students served by 
the tutorial program are categorized as currently migratory and only 16 are 
categorized as formerly migrant. Migrant family mobility remains relatively high 
in the district. 

Six elementary sc; .>ols are served by the project. Three are grades K-3, one is 
grades 4-6, and two serve grades K-6. There are two junior high schools serving 
grades 7-9 and one high school (10-12). Though some schools are advanced in age, 
they are well-kept and in a good state of repair. Individual classrooms are 
cheerfully decorated and attractive. 
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HISTORICAL DKVELOFNERT 

The project began in 1973 and has been in operation since that time. The 
district superintendent v«s able to describe some of the changes that have occurred 
in the migrant program since its beginning. Especially noted were the following: 

• The number of students involved has increased; this is attributed ':o active 
solicitation of interest in the program. 

• There is now more emphasis on **basics** whereas past c^fforts included a 
broader array of activities focusing upon such topics as music, art, 
environmental education and conservation. 

Them is positive acceptance of the program by regular school staff and others 
in the community as evidenced by interviews with administrators, regular classroom 
teachers^ migrant students and parents, and members of the migrant program staff. 

THE PROGRAM 

Identification and Recruitment 

The home-school coordinator maint^'ins close contact with families in the 
surrounding communities through frequent home visits. An informal communications 
network has been established that f^asses along information about educational 
services to newly arriving migrant families. Similarly, the home-school 
coordinator is told when new families arrive, thus allowing initial contact to be 
made by either party. The small community atmosphere of the district allows 
effective word-of-mouth communication about available services that encourages 
participation of eligible students. 

Prioritization of Services 

Priority is given to currently migrant, school-aged students • The major 
emphasis of the migrant program is on the development of English language skills, 
both speaking and reading. As soon as students acquire basic English skills, they 
are introduced to other curricular areas such as mathematics, social studies, and, 
at secondary school levels, other traditional subjects. There is no bilingual 
instruction in the district. 
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Both the migrant program supervising teacher and tha migrant program 
instructional aides are in frequent touch with classroom teachers to identify 
students in need of supplemental instruction. Acceptance and recognition of the 
migrant program's beneficial contributions is evident on the part of regular 
classroom teachers. As a result, they are willing to refer students in need of 
help to migrant program staff. 

Students requiring additional instructional help are individually diagnosed in 
a number of ways, both formally and informally. Formal diagnostic instruments used 
by migrant program staff include the Language Assessment Scales (LAS), the Brigance 
Assessment of Basic Skills (Spanish edition), the Slosson Oral Reading Test, and 
the California Achievement Test (the CAT is used bv. .i as a pre-post measure in NCEs 
and as an item-analysis diagnostic instrument). Both regular classroom teachers 
and migrant program instructional staff use teacher-made tests to provi».e more 
informal assessment of student skill development. 

Diagnostic information is used to develop an Individualized Learning 
Prescription (ILP) that serves as the foundation for instructional activities to be 
undertaken by migrant program staff. 

Instructional Se vipftH 

Diagnostic test results are combined wi';h mire informal measures, including 
observation, to develop an instructional program tailored for each student's 
needs. A mix of commercially available materials and teacher- or aide-developed 
materials are used for instruction. In general, aides and teachers with fewer 
years of service rely more heavi'y upon commercially available materials. Those 
w;«-h more experience were much more likely to use self-developed materials. During 
the course of m interview, one juigrant program aide remarked that although "most 
[instructional taterial] is elemental. Numbers are numbers. The materials [used 
by the program], if not culturally relevant, are culturally compatible." The 
migrant program supervising teacher is a positive influence on the adoption of new 
approaches and materials. 

Preschool children are served by having a migrant aide go to the classroom 
rather than through a pull-out program. Fundamental developmental skills are 
targeted by the migrant staff during one to two hour per day visits to the 
classroom. Students are taken out of the regular classroom if testing is required. 

Supplemental assistance at the elementary school level is accomplished by a 
pull-out program conducted by migrant program aides in independent resource rooms, 
rn^i--^" classroom teachers senl students to the resource room four to five times a 
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week for sessions approximately 30 minutes long. Typical resource room sessions 
involve 10-15 students at once* l-^achers sometimes prescribe classroom work to be 
completed in the resource room under the guidance of the migrant program aide. 

Migrant students at the high s'^hool level are placed in a regular curricular 
program and receive tutorial assistance from migrant program staff. Students at 
both the Junior high school and high school levels have tutorial sessions lasting 
55 minutes a day. High school students are eligible for participation in the Idaho 
Portable Assisted Study Sequence (PASS) Program. This is a statewide high school 
independent study program for migrant students in grades nine through twelve. The 
program is adapted from the Washington State PASS program. 

Observation of resource room sessions indicated a high degree of teaching 
proficiency. Aides were sensitive to individual differences and adept at 
encouraging student participation. Positive feedback was common and frequent. 
Although almost all instruction was done in English, aides were quic^ to assist 
highly limited English proficient students by explaining tasks in Spanish. 

The district has no bilingual instruction program in place. Migrant students 
having very limited English proficiency rely heavily on the bilingual migrant 
program aides to teach theui enough English to function in the regular classroom. 
Most regular classroom teachers are non-Spanish speaking o they, toO| depend upon 
migrant program staff to teach students English. The success of this initial 
instruction in English language skills seems pivotal to subsequent student success 
in a regular classroom. Once fundamental English language oral and reading skills 
are acquired, the student can realize increased benefit from English-only 
instruction :ln other curricular areas « 

Open communication between students* regular classroom teachers and migrant 
staff is the norm. The migrant program staff have recently adopted the use of a 
"Progress/Communication Form" ns a means of transmitting information on student 
progress to regular classroom teachers. This form summarizes the migrant staff 
assessment of student progress in the areas of oral language, vocabulary 
development, grammar, phonics reading i Dolch and other reading vocabulary words, 
reading, comprehension, basic concepts in math and spelling, and any book reports 
the student may have completed. A conference is arranged between migrant and 
regular school staff if there is a difference in assessed performance. 

A positive attitude toward migrant students on the part of both regular school 
and migrant program personnel was observed throughout the site visit. Particular 
emphasis is placed upon student self-image, i.e., staff were consistent in efforts 
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to recognize good performance rather than emphasizing student shortcomings. The 
. number of migrant students enrolled in the district is relatively large in 

proportion to the total enrollment. This condition allows migrant students to be 
better integrated with the regular school structure and precludes focus upon 
migrants as "unusual students." 

Migrant program staff and regular school staff both expressed concern for 
building migrant students' self-image. By providing successful learning 
experiences for migrant students, staff are optimistic about improving self-image. 
Observation of classroom practices revealed that staff were very positive with 
students and were careful to give students appropriate instructional tasks. Staff 
were supportive and willing to assist students having difficulty with assigned 
work. Sessions seemed well organized, planned, and made good use of available time. 

Support Services 

Parent Involvement. Migrant parents are invited to several open houses held 
during the school year. Thougn attendance is not always high, the home-school 
coordinator encourages parents to play an active role in their children's education 
by participating in school events. The chairperson of the Parent Advisory 
Committee reported that parents attend special events at schools such as award 
assemblies, science fairs, an. school carnivals. A major deterrent to full 
participation is the limited English proficiency common to most parents. Migrant 
aides maintain another communication channel to parents because they are 
bilingual. Casual social contact with parents occurs outside the school in stores, 
church, and other places. These casual meetings almost always involve discussion 
of student progress in school. 

A Parent Advisory Committee has been established for each school with a total 
participation of 27 parents (three parents for each school). The six migrant 
program classroom aides also serve on the committee. Twenty-four of the parents 
are classed as currently migratory and three as formerly migratory. Membership on 
the committee changes annually. Through the advisory committees, parents have 
interactions with matters at the building level in addition to the program level. 
This arrangement encourages greater parent involvement because they deal with 
issues directly affecting their own children. 

Other Support Services , flie project offers referral services to other agencies 
who can provide assistance beyond the scope of the project proper. Students may 
also be eligible for special education services, counseling. Chapter 1 programs, 
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and other services provided by the district that are not funded by the migrant 
program. The migrant program receives free books for the state-operated Migrant 
Education Resource Center and from the State Department of Education, free clothing 
from churches, and, if the qualifications are met, sf idents receive reduced-fee or 
free lunches « 

FUKDING, AimNISTRATION, AND FACILITIES 

Budget 

Total project funding for the 1988-89 school year is $193,789. The majority of 
the budget is allocated to instructional perst)nnel. 

Staff 

The project director's level of effort on the project is .07 full-time 
equivalent with remaining time dedicated to other job responsibilities in the 
district, i.e., the director also serves as curriculum director and as fiscal 
director. The director has served as head of the Minidoka migrant program for the 
past year and a half and has accumulited other experience with migrant programs 
during service as superintendent of schools for another Idaho district. The 
director holds a master's degree and is in the process of completing a dissertation 
for a doctoral degree. General project administration falls under the aegis of the 
director, whereas operational aspects of the program are handled by the program's 
supervising teacher. The director meets monthly with all school principals in the 
district, but reported that the topics discussed were jaainly general in nature 
rather than specific to the migrant program. Migrant resource room observations 
are conducted by the director approximately four times a year. Regular classroom 
teachers who have migrant students are assisted by th^ building principal and the 
supervising teacher. The director hires and evaluates the job performance of the 
migrant staff in consultation with the Supervising Teacher. 

The two full-time project staff who report to the director are the supervising 
teacher and the home-school coordinator. The fsupervising teacher plays the major 
role in daily operation and management of the program. This individual serves as 
the liaison between migrant program aides end regular classroom teachers and 
reg \r school administrative staff. Monthly inservice training for all the 
instructional aides i*^ led by the supervising teacher. The home-school coordinator 
visits the homes of newly arrived migrant families in an effort to enroll qualified 
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migrant students in the program* The coordinator continues periodic home visits 
once a ramily's children are enrolled in the program to serve as a liaison between 
the school and the home. Also, the district's summer program is directed by the 
home school coordinator* 

There are six migrant education classroom aides and two certified teachers* 
One of the certified teachers works with migrant students at the junior high level 
and the other serves as the supervising teacher for the program* All of the 
migrant aides speak fluent Spanish and English* Secretaiial support is provided at 
a level of .14 FTE (the portion funded by the migrant education program)* One-half 
FTE is supplied by the MSRTS Clerk. Health care is provided by district staff with 
no funding contributed Dy the migrant program. 

The Migrant Program's supervising teacher acts as an energetic liaison between 
migrant program and regular school staff, including administration. This 
individual maintains close contact with students through frequent visits to both 
regular classrooms and migrant orogram resource rooms* The supervising teacher is 
a key ingredient in maintaining staff morale, diagnosing individual student 
learning difficulties, and in continually improving the services offered by the 
program* New instructional materials and techniques are introduced to aides by the 
supervising teacher, both informally and during monthly inservice training 
sessions* The supervising teacher is highly supportive of efforts to assist 
migrant students and is quick to recognize superior staff performance* 

The supervising teacher regularly conducts inserv. :e training sessions that are 
attended by both migrant and regular school staff* Sessions have covered topics of 
interest and uf^efulness, including learning styles and cooperative learning* 
Inservice meetings emphasize specific techniques that can be used in the classroom 
rather than theory-level discussions* During the site visit, several individuals 
remarked about the quality and frequency of inservice training made available by 
the State Department of Education* 

Migrant Education Facilities 

The migrant program administrative staff are located in a separate, portable 
building on an elementary school campus* All ot the district's school facilities, 
though some are advanced in age, are clean and attrac*;ive. School staff have 
expended considerable effort in decorating classrooms and hallways with posters, 
student artwork, and other materials* Most of the program's instructional 
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activities take place in a designated migrant education resource room located at 
each of the schools served. 

PROGRAM EFFECTIVEHBSS 

The migrant program has amassed considerable data regarding student 
performance. The Language Assessment Scale (LAS) is used as a pre-post measure for 
students whose English language skills are low. Two hundred and eleven students 
were given the LAS in the fall of 1987 with 90 students recording posttest scores 
on the LAS in the spring of 1988. As shown in Exhibit 13, 60 percent showed a gain 
of at least one level of language proficiency on the test. 



EXHIBIT 13. Language Assessment Scale Pre-/Posttest Results for 1987 



Change in 
Language 



Level 


N 


Percentage 


+ 3 


4 


4 


+ 2 


26 


29 


+ 1 


24 


27 


No Gain 


28 


31 


- 1 


5 


6 


- 2 


0 


0 


- 3 


3 


3 



The district also uses the CalifciTiia Achievement Test (CAT) to measure 
improvement in student performance. Two sets of normal curve equivalent (NCE) data 
were available and are shown in Exhibits 14 and 15. The first set is from the 
1987-88 school year and the second set is from the 1988-89 school ye.ir. The number 
of students having both pre-/posttest scores on the CAT is small in comparison to 
the total number of migrant students sosrved by the project. District peraonnel 
point out that most migrant stxjdents are not in school at the time when the state 
requires standardized achievement tests to be administered. 
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ZXHIBIT 14. California Achievement Test Pre-ZPosttest 
Results for the 1987-88 School Year 



Subject /Grade g Average NCE Change 

A. Language Arts 



Grade 1 


0 


N/A 


Grade 2 


9 


+13 


Grade 3 


7 


+ 6 


Grade 4 


6 


+19 


Grade 5 


4 


+14 


Grade 6 


5 


+ 1 


Grade 7 


2 


+12 


Grade 8 


1 


0 


Grade 9 


4 


+25 


Grade 10 


0 


N/A 


Grade 11 


0 


N/A 


Grade 12 


1 


- 1 


B. Reading 






Grade 1 


0 


N/A 


Grade 2 


9 


+ 1 


Grade 3 


10 


+ 8 


Grade 4 


4 


+ 2 


Grade 5 


2 


- 8 


Grade 6 


4 


+ 7 


Gradr 7 


0 


N/A 


r ade 8 


0 


N/A 


Grade 9 


0 


N/A 


Grade 10 


0 


N/A 


Grade 11 


0 


N/A 


Grade 12 


0 


N/A 
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EXHIBIT 15. California Achieyement Test Pre-/Posttest 
Results for the 1988-89 School Year 



Sub.lect/Grade 



Average NCE Change 



A. Language Arts 



Grade 1 


37 


+25 


Grade 2 


1 


+29 


Grade 3 


3 


+18 


Grade 4 


1 


0 


Grade 5 


5 


+18 


Grade 6 


0 


N/A 


Grade 7 




+18 


Grade 8 


0 


N/A 


Grade 9 


2 


+24 


Grade 10 


4 


+40 


Grade 11 


1 


+17 


Grade 12 


1 


+20 


B. Reading 






Grade 1 


0 


N/A 


Grade 2 


4 


+ 7 


Grade 3 


3 


+ 5 


Grade 4 


2 


- 6 


Grade 5 


5 


+13 


Grade 6 


1 


+18 


Grade 7 


1 


+19 


Grade 8 


0 


N/A 


Grade 9 


2 


0 


Grade 10 


0 


N/A 


Grade 11 


1 


0 


Grade 12 


2 


0 
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PBOb^ TSANSFBBABILIT7 

Migrant program instructional staff are well trained and are given very 
positive support by the supervising teacher. A strong sense of team unity exists 
that manifests itself in the sharing of ideas, instructional materials, and 
techniques. The supervising teacher, who is bilingual and very knowledgeable about 
migrant lifestyles, serves as mentor to the instructional aides and to regular 
classroom teachers. This mentorship role allows the supervising teacher to have 
great influence on the quality of day-to-day instruction given to migrant 
students. The supervising teacher plays a leadership role that communicates an 
enthusiasm for teaching and learning that is contagious to students and staff alike. 

The development of Individualized Learning Prescriptions through the 
cooperation of the classroom teacher and the migrant program staff is another plus 
in the delivery of effective instruction. Also, careful monitoring of student 
progress combines with open communication between migrant program staff and regular 
classroom teachers to enhance the individualization of instruction. The fact that 
all migrant aides are bilingual greatly contributes to the ease with which 
non-English speaking students a^apt to the school environment. Were there no 
language bridge, the process would surely be more difficult. 
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VII. UPPER VALLEY JOINT mCKAET EDUCATION PR06RAH, 

FSSfRirr COURIT IRDSPSBDSSrr SCBOOL DISTRICT SO .215 
ST. ARTHOHT (IDAHO) 

The Upper Valley Joint Migrant Education Program la operated by Fremont Cotmty 
Independent School District #215 and Is designed to provide individualized tutorial 
assistance to each eligible migrant student who has unmet educational needs. 
Though the program is administered by the Fremont County District, two other nearby 
districts are also the recipients of services to migrant students. These districts 
are Teton County School District and Suger-Salem School District, Idaho. 

All three districts serve predominantly rural commxmlties. The commtmities* 
two economic mainstays are ranching and farming. The principal crop is potatoes. 
The area is very stable with a high percentage of lifelong residents. Lifestyles 
tend to center upon family activities with great value attached to the well-being 
of children. 

The parents of migrant children are most commonly employed in the local potato 
or ranching industry. Few speak English with any degree of fluency and many are 
monolingual Spanish-speaking. The majority have migrated to the area from Mexico 
and are not particularly well Integrated into the community. Their lives center 
upon uork and family. Parents report being very pleased with the educational 
opportunities being afforded their children. Parents value English fluency ana are 
happy about the English language skills their children are acquiring. Parents tend 
to live in Inexpensive dwellings that are either rented or are provided by the 
employer. Mobile homes are common residences. 

Most students are of Mexican heritage and are native Spanish speakers who, once 
they have begun acquiring functional English-speaking skills, often serve as 
translators for their parents. 

At the f:ime of the site visit, there were 107 currently mlgrntory and 210 
formerly migratory students being served by the migrant education program. As 
might be expected, the total enrollment varies as students enter and leave the 
area. Of the total 317 students served, 146 are male and 171 are female. 

Sixteen schools are involved with the migrant education project in the three 
different school districts. Schools tend to be small with elementary school 
enrollments ranging from 250 to 470; junior high enrollments range from 280 to 
350. Four high schools are served by the project with 500 students in the largest 
and 220 students in the smallest. Total combined enrollment for the three 
districts is approximately 5,000. 
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HISTORICAL DEVELOFMEKT 

The project was begun in 1970 and has operated continuously since its 
inception. During the first four to five years, only one school in one of the 
districts was involved. As more migrants moved into the area and tha project 
became more widely recognized for its positive contributions to the education of 
migrant students, acceptance grew. Along with greater project acceptance came 
adoption by more schools. Over time, the project has grown to its present size of 
three school districts and 16 schools. Total student enrollment in the project has 
risen from eight students at the outset to more than 300 students today. Both the 
original implementation of the project and subsequent additions have been preceded 
by positive acceptance by teachers, administrators, and the community at large. 

THE PROGRAM 



The stated objectives for the program are: 

1. Eighty percent of the limited English proficient (LEP) students will show 
a growth of ten points on the Language Assessment Scale (LAS). 

2. Students receiving services in reading will show a Normal Curve 
Equivalent (NCE) gain of five points when measured on the Iowa Test cf 
Basic Skills (ITBS) or the Woodcock Reading Mastery Test (WRMT). 

3. Fifty percent of the students being serviced through the Migrant Program 
will be assessed to identify their learning style. 

4. Classroom teachers that have students in the Migrant Program wiljL receive 
a minimum of one monthly contact from migrant personnel to coordinate 
programs. 

5. Each child in grades 1-8 will receive a minimum of one hour of 
instruction in reading per day (Note: This includes work done in the 
regular classroom.) 

Identification and Recruitment 

Vocational and social contacts among Spanish-speaking migrant families create a 
word-of-mouth information network that serves to notify new residents of the 
availability of educational services. Eligible migrant students are often 
identified as a result of parents contacting the home-school coordinator (who is 
veil known throughout the community). Additionally, all newly enrolling students 
are screened for possible eligibility for the migrant prograiii. 
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Prioritization of Services 

Entry to the migrant program is based upon need with priority being given to 
those tktudents who demonstrate limited English proficiency. Emphasis is given to 
the development of migrant student oral language skills in English* Other language 
skills such &3 reading comprehension, spelling, punctuation, and the like receive 
instructional/tutorial time as the student's level of language development 
permits. Mathematics tutoring is done at the secondary level. The specific skills 
upon which an individual student is to receive tutorial support are identified via 
a well-defined diagnostic process combined with observation and dialogue between 
regular school teachers and migrant staff « 

Student needs are det:ermined by use of a variety of information sources. All 
available MSRTS information is collected, the student's parents are interviewed as 
appropriate, and, if necessary, a telephone call is made to the school last 
attended by the student. The supervising teacher noted that requests for 
information have been made to schools in Mexico, but there has been no response to 
the queries. 

Diagnostic testing is conducted to determine specific skill needs. Tests used 
include ".he Language Assessment Scale (LAS), the Iowa Test of Basic Skills (ITBS), 
the Woodcock Reading Mastery Test (WRMT) and the Spanish language edition of the 
Brigance Diagnostic Assessment of Basic Skills. The LAS is a completely oral test 
that has been adopted by the State of Idaho to accomplish language screening for 
limited English proficient students. The ITBS is primarily used as a pre-post 
measure of gain while the Brigance Diagnostic Assessment of Basic Skills (a 
criterion-referenced test) is a major source of information about skill 
deficiencies. Experience has shown that "student needs vary from learning English 
as a second language to help in completing classroom assignments." [Source: 
Migrant Program Presentation to the Sugar-Salem School Board] Grade placement is 
normally based upon the student's age as the program prefers to maintain "age 
contemporary groups" with indivi dualized tutoring given that is appropriate to the 
stuc^ent's skill needs. 

Program Placement for English-speaking Migrants . Once an elementary level 
student has been determined eligible for participation in the migrant program, 
placement is done in accordance with a set of published guidelines. If the student 
is English-speaking, the regular classroom teacher and the migrant program 
supervising teacher confer to assess the student's educational needs. Any existing 
test data are reviewed and analyzed. If insufficient data are available, the 
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supervising teacher conducts & testing program to provide information regarding 
individual needs. Students who score below the 40th percentile are candidates for 
supplemental instruction. The district's "Supplemental Intstruction Policy 
Statement" establishes a set of placement guidelines that places English-speaking 
students into various programs as follows. 

TEST AREAS OF DEFICIENCY PLACEMEN T 

ITBS Word Analysis Chapter 1 Reading 

Reading Chapter 1 Migrant Education 

Lar*guage Migrant Education 

Vocabulary Migrant Education 

Work-study skills Migrant Education 

Arithmetic Cliapter 1 Math 

WRMT Word Analysis Chapter 1 Reading 

Word Identification Chapter 1 Reading 

or Migrant Education 
Word Comprehension Migrant Education 

Passage Comprehension Migrant Education 

KEY MATH All subtests Chapter 1 Math 

The policy statement explains the establishment of tliese placement criteria on 
the basis that "migrant education priorities are: (1) oial language development; 
(2) vocabulary and reading comprehension; (3) writing skills, including correct 
grammar, punctuation, usage, etc.; and (4) math." Implementation of these 
placement criteria may result in a student being served by both the migrant program 
and the Chapter 1 program. When this occurs, a team meeting to plan the student's 
educational program is held. This meeting is attended by the supervising teacher 
from the migrant program, the Chapter 1 resource teacher, and any other involved 
personnel (including, as appropriate, the special education teacher). 

Secondary level students are placed in the migrant education tutoring program 
based upon credit accrual and grades rather than on a specific testing procedure. 
Referral is generally from regular school personnel, the advice of the migrant 
program supervising teacher, the student's parents, or the student. 

Prpgram Placement for Non-English Speaking and LKP Migrants . Non-English 
speaking and limited English proficient students are placed in a program that 
emphasizes a sequence of English language experiences beginning with listening, 
then speaking, and finally in readirg and writing. The Fremont County Migrant 
Education Project has set forth a series of testing practices aimed at diagnosing 
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student skill needs In a "Policies and Guidelines" docmnent. Either the Brigance 
Diagnostic Inventory or the Peabody Picture Vocabulary in Spanish is used to 
determine the level of academic competence in the student's native language. 
Again, grade placement is normally that of the student *s age contemporaries even 
though skill nedds may vary considerably from those of classmates. Regular 
classroom teachers are given an appropriate set of leaiming objectives for those 
students who have any functional degree of English speaking ability. Classroom 
teachers of these students are also provided with detailed information regarding 
the tutorial activities provided by the migrant program. In all cases, the migrant 
program emphasizes to teachers that a fundamental listening and speaking vocabulary 
in English is essential to the conduct of other classroom instruction, including 
reading. 

English reading instruction is begun only when the student is familiar with the 
sounds of English, has a basic and rapidly expanding listening/speaking vocabulary, 
can orally complete (if simple) sentences, and can name and print the English 
alphabet in both lower and upper case. A second, alternative criterion for 
deciding to begin English reading instruccion is to "...read to the student a story 
in English from the student's own grade level reading series and, if he or she can 
retell the story with a high degree of accuracy in English, then the student is 
ready for reading instruction in English." All students who are non-English 
speaking, or are limited in English proficiency, receive intensive instruction from 
migrant tutors in listening and speaking in English as preparation for learning in 
the regular classroom. 

Aside from the placement policies and guidelines described above, migrant 
tutors and regular classroom teachers confer with each other both formally and 
informally. Because of the small town environment and the relative stability of 
the population, much reliance is placed upon informal transmission of 
progress/needs information. The supervising teacher remarked that a good bit of 
information is exchanged "in the grocery store and in other places where people see 
one another." As a more formal means of information exchange, migrant f^ducation 
program tutors maintain a log of instructional activities they undertake with 
students. The log is reviewed periodically by the supervising teacher to determine 
the acceptability of progress and to assess the appropriateness of instruction. 
Teachers also send work with students when they leave the regular clasjroom for 
their daily tutorial session with the migrant program. 

Student motivation is enhanced in several ways. Tutors employ a variety of 
techniques that include the maintenance of progress charts, "good work" stickers 
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placed on student papers, contingency contracting, and a great deal of verbal 
praise • One notable observation that was consistent across ail levels of staff and 
from school to school was the concern expressed by all school personnel for the 
development of positive student self image. Virtually every person interviewed 
volunteered the view that students should experience success and that the 
development of a positive self image was a major staff goal. Classroom 
observations verified the implementation of practices designed to enhance student 
self image. Praise for satisfactory performance was t^btindant, sfuu ats were 
encouraged to participate in classroom activities and all the classroom and 
tutoring sessions observed placed a premium upon emphasizing the positive. 

Several specific tutor behaviors enhanced the effectiveness of sessions. 
Tutors tended to smile frequently at students, encouraged students to actively 
respond to lesson material and tutor posed questions, and demonstrated sensitivity 
to the rate and latency of student responses By being observant about student 
response rate and latency, tutors were able to vary the task before the student 
became bored or unwilling to respond. During all the sessions observed, there was 
a readily identifiable rapport between tutor and student with the presence of the 
observer having little or no apparent effect. Though tutorial sessions were fairly 
brief, the time available was used economically. Students began work immediately 
and instructional goals seemed to be clearly understood by both the tutor and the 
student. Students were responsive and eager to learn. 

The supervising teacher reported that a greater proportion of the instructional 
materials used by the migrant education program tutors are teacher-developed. 
Regular classroom teachers tend to rely more heavily upon commercially prepared 
materials. Observation supported the supervisitig teacher's estimation. The 
migrant education tutorial component provides the student with materials that are 
more specifically tailored to cultural and language background than do materials 
used in the regular classroom. 

Instructional Services 

Migrant students are provided with pull-out reading and language arts tutoring 
at the elementary level and reading, language arts, and mathematics at the junior 
high and high school levels. There is one tutor per school at the elementary level 
and students are tutored one-on-one for 20-55 minutes per day. At the junior high 
and high school levels, there is an average of one-half tutor per school and 
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atudents receive tutoring in small groups ranging in size from 3-5. Tutoring 
sessions at the secondary level are 50 minutes in length. 

Support Services 

The project provides migrant children with emersency medical treatment on a 
limited basis. Project staff, however, indicated their involvement in directing 
migrant families to locally available sources for health care. The home-school 
coordinator maintains contact with migrant families whose children are 
participating in the program. At the time of tne site visit, 115 students were 
being served by a home-school coordinator, one student was receiving formal 
counseling services, and 15 students were receiving medical/dental services. JTIie 
project manager reported that students in need are provided with school supplies 
and that migrant program staff have, as warranted, collected clothing to give to 
migrant students. 

FUNDING, ADMINISTRATION, AND FACILITIES 

Budget 

Total project funding for the 1987-89 school year was $146,000; for the 1988-89 
school year it is approximately $151,000 (including indirect costa). The majority 
of the budget is allocated to salaries for instructional personnel. 

Staff 

The project director also serves as the principal of Central Elementary School, 
Fremont County School District, St. Anthony, Idaho. The director holds a master's 
degree plus additional hours at the graduate level and has held the position of 
project director for ::he last 12 years. Only & fraction of the director's time is 
charged against project funding (.033 full-time equivalent). During the onsite 
interview the project director stressed the quality of the migrant education 
program staff by remarking, "We've found that by hiring very good people, we are 
able to keep our administrative costs low. This is done on purpose." Every effort 
appears to be made by the project director to commit as many dollars as possible to 
th'i. direct instruction of migrant students. The project director also serves as a 
management liaison to other district administrators and coordinates the activities 
of migrant program staff. Other elements of the project director's 
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responsibilities include preparation of the program application, hiring of all 
staff for the program, and evaluation of the program and its pervsonnel. 

Reporting directly to the project director is the supervising Lcach er (.75 
PTE). The supervising teacher, who holds a bachelor's degree and has a special 
education certificate, is responsible for coordination of che migrant program at 
the building level and -oversees the activities of all the program's tutors. Within 
the last year and a half, the supervising teacher has attended 4 workshops directly 
related to migrant education. These have included sessions on reading styles. 
Total Physical Response (TPR), learning styles, and attendance at a national 
convention on migrant education. The supervising teacher does not, as a rule, 
serve as a teacher or tutor of migrant students, but works instead as an 
instructional leader for migrant tutox-s and as a resource person for tutors and 
regular classroom teachers. 

The home-school coordinator (.5 PTE) also reports to the project director. The 
home-school coordinator, who speaks Spanish fluently, served as a translator during 
parent interviews. Observation during these interviews revealed the considerable 
rapport that the coordinator has developed with migrant children and parents. The 
coordinator makes frequent home visits and commonly accompanies parents to 
parent-teacher conferences where she serves as an interpreter and as a liaison 
between the regular school teacher and parents. Because of the coordinator's close 
ties with the migrant community, she provides recruitment services and helps to 
direct migrant families to sources of aid (including health services) when it is 
needed. 

Other pio^ ct personnel include a half-time Migrant Student Record Transfer 
System (MSRTS) clerk, six elementary level tutors, and three secondary level 
tutors. Most tutors are not degreed, but have received preservice and inservice 
training directly related to the instr' :tion of migrant students. The MSRTS clerk 
also serves as the school secretary at Central Elementary School therefore 
reporting to the project director for both functions of her job. 

The Parent Advisory Committee (PAC) is composed of 5 parents (all are 
classified as currently migratory), the supervising teacher, the home-school 
coordinator, and the project director. Parent membership on the committee is 
planned to change annually, but the project director indicated that the avail- 
ability of parents who can serve on the committee can be adversely affected by the 
mobility of migrant families. Meetings are normally held four times a year with 
topics including student progress and activities, introduction of any new migrant 
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program staff, teaching materials, plans for the project, and school policies. 

Migrant program staff work cooperatively with regular acnool staff, lliere are 
open lines of commimication and frequent formal and informal interaction between 
the two groups. Because the migrant program is well integrated with the regular 
school program, there is a prevailing atmosphere of "we" rather than "us" and 
**them." This allows migrant staff easy access to regular teachers and vice 
versa. The value that migrant staff adds to the education of migrant youth Is 
recognized openly by regular school teachers and administrators. 

Additioniilly, the supervising teacher holds regular meetings wich migrant 
education program tutors. Eler ^ntary level tutors meet separately from secondary 
level tutors because inservice topics for the two groups are selected baried upon 
appropriateness to the age of the student population. These inservice sessions 
generally are held each month. Staff attendance at workshops held by state level 
migrant education personnel sometimes substitute for the the local meetings. 

One local, inservice meeting was held for elementary level tutors during the 
onsite visit and was observed. The supervising teacher served as the group leader 
for the session and conducted a review of the process /or correctly recording 
student data to be input to the NSRTS. Additional meeting time was devoted to 
topics such as the proper use of specific instructional materials and the 
appropriateness of individualizing tutorial approaches based upon student learning 
styles. The session was animated with participation occurring equally among all 
participants. 

Migrant Education Facilities 

Schools have arranged a separate space for migrant st^ff to work with children 
in the program. At times, as in one of the high schools, it is a portion of a 
larger, multi-use area. At other locations, a specific, closed-off area has been 
set aside for tutorial efforts. Each type of space appeared to offer sufficient 
privacy and quiet for effective tutor-student interactions to take place. The 
facilities visited at elementary schoolc were attractively decorated and included 
display materials that were keyed to student language and cultural backgrounds. 

PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS 

Fre-/posttest scores on the Language Assessment Scales (LAS) and the Iowa Test 
of Basic Skills (ITBS) are available for the 1987-88 school year. Of 41 students 
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who took the LAS at both the beginning and end of the school year, 28 shoved net 
gains of one or more levels (13 shoved no gain, 14 shoved a gain of one level, 12 a 
gain of tvo levels, and tvo a gain of three levels). The mean gain vas 1.07 
levels. Of those students vho shoved no gain on the LAS, all but one shoved a net 
gain in rav score from pre- to posttest. Thirty-eight of the students for vhom LAS 
pre-/posttest results vere available vere promoted to the next higher grade level, 
tvo vere retained in grade (one kindergartener and one first grader), and one 
student graduated from high school. 

ITBS pre-/posttest data vere available for 29 students indicating a mean Normal 
Curve Equivalent (NCE) gain of 10.2 (aggregated for all subtests). Scores vere not 
available for all students on all subtests. Analysis of subtest scores indicated a 
mean NCE gain of 11.0 for reading (N=14), a mean gain of 13.3 for language (N=10), 
and a mean gain of 1.7 for vocabulary (N=5). 

As a final note, four of the five high school seniors enrolled in the migrant 
education program for the school year 1987-88 graduated. 

PR06HAN TRANSFERABILITY 

An important feature of the Upper Valley Joint Migrant Education Program vas 
the quality of the personnel involved. In addition, the program strives to make 
the most of scarce resources by targeting the most needy students through detailed 
needs assessment processes and individualization of instruction. All project and 
regular school staff intervieved expressed support for the development of u 
positive student ^elf-image vith classroom observations indicating staff commitment 
through action. The project director, the supervising teacher, and the home-school 
coordinator all have strong leadership abilities and stay in close touch vith 
mainstream school personnel and vith the parent community. 
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VIII. SUMMER NIGkART PROGRAM, PRIRCKVILLB (ILLINOIS) 
UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT NO* 326 

The Princeville Summer Migrant Program is an eight-week program operated by the 
Princeville Independent School District. The program serves the children of 
currently migrant families who come to Princeville to work for the Pillsbury 
Canning Company, either in the cannery or the fields. The migrant workers are 
hired in Eagle Pass and Del Rio, Texas, by a crew chief who works for the cannery, 
and begin arriving in mid-April and leave as late as October. The workers are 
employed on farms that are owned or leased by the cannery, but they can also work 
on other farms with permission from the crew chief. 

Princeville has a population of about 1,700 and is located approximately 20 
miles northwest of Peoria, Illinois. The school system has one elementary school 
and one high school, with a total enrollment of about 760 children K-12. The major 
industries are farming and the cannery, the main crops being asparagus, com, peas, 
beans, pumpkins, soy beans, and apples. 

The migrant families live in a clean, but often crowded camp on the grounds of 
the canning company. The camp has about 100 cabins, common bath and laundry 
facilities, and a covered picnic area and playground with grass and trees. The 
cabins are one or two bedroom units made of cinder block, with as many as five 
people in some cabins. Most of the families stay in the same cabins year after 
year, so they leave many of their belongings upon their return to Texas until they 
return to Princeville the following year. After the asparagus harvest, some 
families move to Cambria, Wisconsin, then either return to Princeville and stay 
until October or go back to Texas. 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

The first federally funded migrant summer program began in Princeville with the 
enactment of federal legislation in 1966. The program served elementary and junior 
high students until 1976, when evening classes were begim to accommodate high 
school students who had to work during the day. The current Illinois State 
Director of Migrant Education became the director of the Princeville program in 
1967 and served in that position for three years. Another director served from 
1970 until 1973. Then the wife of the current director, who is a migrant education 
master teacher, was director from 1974 until 1978. The current director has been 
serving in this capacity for che past ten years. 
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A preschool program serving infants to five year olds was started in 1969 in a 
local church. Today, those services are continued at the Seven Oaks Development 
Center and are funded through a Migrant Head Start grant and State of Illinois 
General Revenue Funds. The local community contributes resources and services* 

Enrollment in the simuner program has declined somewhat since 1985* Enrollment 
was 87 in fiscal year (FY) 1985-86; 75 in FY 1986-87; 67 in FY 1987-88; and 71 in 
FY 1988-89. 

THE PR06BAM 

The Princeville SiL-nmer Migrant Program served 71 students in the summer of 
1989 1 49 at the elementary level and 22 at the secondary level. The program was 
held at the Princeville Elementary School from 8:30 a.m. -3:30 p.m. for grades K-8. 
Older students, grades 9-12, attended school from 4:30 p.m. -8:30 p.m. to 
accommodate those who had to work during the day. Infants, toddlers, and 
preschoolers were enrolled in the Migrant Head Start Program operated by the Seven 
Oaks Child Development Center. 

A rather predictable pattern of migration and school attendance has been 
established by the migrants over the years. Generally, the families leave Texas in 
April. When they arrive in Princeville, the children are enrolled in the same 
grade they were in when they left Texas, and remain in school until the semester 
ends in June. They are then enrolled in the Summer Migrant Program for an 
eight-week period, beginning the summer program at the next grade level, thus 
getting an "early start." Since the families remain until late October, the 
children attend the regular school program in September where they stay until they 
return to their schools in Eagle Pass or Del Rio. Some families leave Princeville 
in June to go to Cambria, Wisconsin, afterwards returning either to Princeville or 
directly to Texas. The Princeville migrant program provides spring and fall 
tutorials for the students. 

This case study covers only the Princeville Summer Migrant Program. The goals 
of the program are: to provide instruction in basic skills; to teach the students 
to function better in the English language; to provide continuity in the education 
of the migrant child en; to provide small group and individualized learning 
situations, to the extent possible; to motivate the children to learn; and to help 
the children build self-esteem. 
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Identification and Recruitment 

The recruiter for the program is also the physical education teacher. For the 
summer program, the recruiter and the teachers visit the migrant camp to register 
the children and to get acquainted with the families. All children between ages 
three and 21 are recruited. 

The program director encourages the teachers to visit the camp at least once a 
week and write a weekly report on these visits that is turned in at the end of the 
summer session. The recruiter visits the camp every day. He often picks up a 
child who hao overslept or brings a sick child home. These frequent visits to the 
camp are fostered in order to build a climate of trust and \mderstanding between 
the teachers and the migrant families. 

Certificates of Eligibility (COEs) are generally filled out when the children 
arrive in April and are given to the MSRTS clerk, who also serves as a NSRTS data 
entry specialist. She transmits enrollment data to MSRTS via the computer that is 
located at the school site. 

Prioritization of Services 

The classroom teachers do a needs assessment for each migrant child when he or 
she enters the school system. Students who are limited English proficient are also 
assessed by the ESL teacher. This information is used to place the child along 
with data from the MSRTS, the TEAMS (Texas Educational Assessment of Minimum 
Skills) and the IRI (Informal Reading Inventory). A team of professionals from the 
Peotine, Illinois, Early Prevention of School Failure Program comes each siimmer to 
test four and five year olds who are going into kindergarten and first grade. An 
individualized profile is provided using a battery of instruments including the 
Language Assessment Survey and the Peabody Picture Vocabulary. The results are 
used to develop a prescriptive plan for each child. 

Instructional Services 

The resource and staff have spent considerable time and effort coordinating 
not only with the migr^nt students* home-base schools in Eagle Pass and Del Rio, 
Texas, but also with the receiving State of Wisconsin and the community of Cambria 
where many of the families migrate in June. These four Jurisdictions use a common 
curriculum. 
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The instructional services for the Princeville Stimmer Migrant Program are 
outlined below: 



Oral Language Development - at least 20 minutes of instruction daily. 



• Reading and Language Arts - 60 minutes each day in the areas of reading 
skills, phonics, writing, comprehension, and spelling, in groups of no more 
than 15 students. 

• Math - at least 45 minutes each day, with no more than 15 students at a time, 

• Art - 45-60 minutes of instruction twice a week. 

• Physical Education and Swimming - 30 minutes of physical education Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays; students in grades 1-8 go to swimming two hours on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays. 

• Nutrition - teachers discuss proper nutrition and the importance of eating 
balanced meals while eating lunch with the students. 

• Cultural Awareness - 20 minutes are spent twice a week on group activities 
related to multi-cultural awareness. 

• English as a Second Language (ESL) - 30-45 minutes a day are spent in oral 
communication in English for limited English proficient students, with four 
to five students at a time. 

• Free Thought - 15 minutes at the start of each day are devoted to children 
writing in their private journals. At the end of the stimmer program, the 
students read their journals to see how their writing has improved. 

The staff continually works with the youngsters to help them experience success and 
improve their self-image. 

The high school courses concentrate on English, math, and ESL. Students who 
move to Cambria, Wisconsin, use the PASS program. The students' earned credits are 
transferred to their home-base school in Texas. 

Support Services 

Bus transportation is provided for the children in grades K-8 in the summer, 
but the high school students walk since the school is only about seven blocks from 
the camp. All of the children walk to school during the regular-school-year. In 
addition to transporting the children to and from school, the bus is used for field 
trips and to take the children swimming in the summer. 
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The children in grades K-8 get a snack, which is equivalent to a light 
breakfast y at 9:00 a.m. and a limch at noon« The high school students get the 
equivalent of a light dinner at 4:30 p«m« The meal served to the high school 
students at 4:30 p«m« is usually the same as the noon meal served to the children 
in grades K-8« 

Some health services are provided for students In the stimmer program* The 
Princeville Medical Center provides vision and hearing screening , physicals for new 
students, and emergency care. Dental screening and follow-up are provided in 
cooperation with a local dentist and the Illinois Migrant Council *s Migrant Health 
Program. The council also provides a variety of health and social services to 
migrant families* Support of the program's high school component is also provided 
by the Illinois Migrant Council with funding received through a local JTPA Summer 
Youth Employment Training Program* This program provides stipends to students who 
qualify, an on-site counselor and additional supplies* The counselor works with 
students on a daily basis and serves as a liaison between home and school* 

Additional support services are provided by other federally funded programs* 
The Migrant Head Start Program, operated by the Seven Oaks Child Development 
Center, serves infants to preschool age children from migrant families* 

Each year the junior and senior high school migrant students are invited to 
participate in the Illinois Migrant Career Development Program, a state-sponsored 
program held at Northern Illinois University* Transportation, rooms, meals, and 
fees are provided* Studenti who are selected to attend spend one week at the 
university learning about options that are available after high school graduation 
and how to develop career goals and plans* They experience college life, visit 
local businesses, and attend sessions given by members of the business and 
education communities* 

The local community is very supportive of the migrant students* Each year 
Princeville businesses and churches award a $2,400 college scholarship to a migrant 
graduate* The migrant students are included in local Girl Scouts and 4-H Club 
activities* A local church provides washcloths, combs, toothbrushes, and 
toothpaste for every child in the stmuner program, and another church has 
contributed funds to the parent advisory committee to cover accident insurance for 
the program* 

Since the community is small, most of the coordination among these groups is 
informal* The camp is relatively close to the town and the school, so people see 
each other and interact on a daily basis* 
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Parent Involvement 

A parent advisory committee (PAC) is organized as soon as the parents arrive in 
April. Monthly meetings are held April through October. The migrant program paid 
for five husband/wife pairs of parents to attend the State Migrant Education Parent 
Conference in July in Peoria where they participated in several workshops. 

Parents are visited at least every week by their child's teacher, and the 
recruiter is at the camp at least once a day. Parents are informed that the summer 
program provides instruction mainly in reading and math. English is the primary 
teaching language to help the students learn English, but Spanish is used if the 
child does not understand. At the end of the summer program a family dinner is 
held either at the camp or in the cafeteria. A program is prepared and put on by 
the children, with most parents and some local residents attending. 



FDHDING, ADMINISTRATION, AND FACILITIES 



Budget 

The total budget for the FY 1988-89 program (April-November) was $66,857, 75 
percent of which was used for salaries. The 1989 summer portion of the budget was 
$51,115. The budget covers staff salaries, travel, utilities, materials, 
supplies, field trips, and swimming. Meals are provided by the USDA reimbursable 
free lunch and breakfast program. 

Staff 

The administrative staff for the program consisted of one coordinator, one 
secretary, and one MSRTS clerk. Instructional staff included seven teachers and 
one aide. The program also had a cook and a custodian. 

The program has some staff development activities and the staff meets 
frequently. All teachers attend the three-day State Migrant Education workshop. 
At the beginning of summer school, they meet for a one-day local inservice. In 
addition, the K-8 teachers meet each day after school from 3:00-3:30 p.m. The high 
school teachers meet informally throughout the eight-week session. 
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Migrant Education Facilities 

All grades, K-12, of the siimmer migrant education program meet in the 
Princeville Elementary School. The school is attractive, spacious, and well 
maintained. 



PB06SAM EFFECnVEHESS 

Formal testing and informal teacher observation are used on a regular basis to 
monitor student progress. Data from the 1989 summer program indicated that by far 
the majority of migrant students either met or exceeded the standards. The results 
in 1989 for pre-K through grade 11 and the ungraded group on the basic curriculum 
are shown in Exhibit 16. Exhibit 17 lists the instruments and criteria that were 
used. Other strategies for assessing student progress were based on the MSRTS 
objectives and teacher-teacher conferences. 



EXHIBIT 16. Number of Students Who Met or Exceeded 
Programs Standards in 1989 


Mathematics (N = 65) 
Not meeting standards 
Meeting or exceeding standards 


6 
59 


English Language Arts/Reading (N = 69) 
hot meeting standards 
Meeting or exceeding standards 


5 
64 


English as a Second Language (N = 32) 
Not meeting standards 
Meeting or exceeding standards 


5 
27 



One of the strengths of the Princeville program is the transferability of 
credits for students in grades 8-11. A tri-state agreement permits a student to 
start a course in summer school in Princeville, Illinois, transfer to Cambria, 
Wisconsin, where he/she finishes the course, and transfer the credit to his/her 
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SXHIBIT 17. Instruments and Criteria Used to Determine Pupil Progress 



Instructional Activity 


Instruments 


Criteria 


Mathematics 


1. Harcourt Brace Pretest 

2. Heath Pre-/Posttest 

3. Tsacher Made Test 


70% 


English Language 
Arts/Reading 


1* Macmillan Test 

2* Warriner's Grammar Test 

3. Gallery Litebook Test 

4. Houghton Mifflin Test 

5. Teacher Made Test 


80% 


English as a 
Second Language 


1. LAS (Levels I and II) 

2. IDEA Kit - Pre and 

Level Test 

3. Teacher Made Test 


80% 


Science 


1* Teacher Made Test 


70% 


Social Studies 


1« Teacher Made Test 


70% 


Cultural Development/ 
Self-image 


1. Observation 


Participation 


Physical Education/ 
Swimming 


1. Observation 

2. Red Cross Skills Test 


Participation 


Health Nutrition 


1. U. of Illinois Nutritional 

Program Checklist 
2.4-H Projects 


Participation 


Fine Arts-Music/Dance 


1, Observation 


Participation 


6ED Training 


1. Observation 


Participation 
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home-base school in Texas. Students who transfer to Wisconsin are enrolled in PASS 
courses. The amount of credit and the number of students for whom credit was 
transferred in 1989, by subject, are given in Exhibit 18. 



EXHIBIT 18. 


Migrant Student Credit Transfcrrals for 


1989 




Number of Cfedit.a 






Sublect Area 


1/4 Unit 


1/2 Unit 


3/4 Unit 


1 Unit 


English 




1 


2 


22 


Mathematics 




1 


2 


4 


U.S. Government 


1 






5 


Economics 








5 


TEAMS 


1 






1 


6ED 








3 



Another indication of program effectiveness is that the percentage of migrant 
students who have graduated from high school has steadily increased from 1981-1989, 
as shown in Exhibit 19. 



EXHIBIT 19. Percentage of Migrant Students Graduating from 
High School from 1981-1989 



Date 




Percentaee 


Date 


a 


Percentaee 


1981 


2 


29 


1985 


10 


83 


1982 


14 


58 


1986 


11 


92 


1983 


12 


67 


1987 


6 


100 


1984 


11 


79 


1988 


3 


100 



Additionally, an increasing percentage of migrant students are going on to college, 
based on information from the students* home-base counselors. 

PROGRAM TRAHSKRABILITI 



The Princeville Summer Migrant Program is an eight-week program that serves 
currently migrant students. The migrant families have a somewhat predictable 
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pattern of migration from two towns in Texas to Princeville, with some going to 
Cambria, Wisconsin, before returning to either Princeville or Texas. The extent to 
which components of the Princeville program can be transferred to another school 
district should take this into account « 

One of the most outstanding features of the Princeville program is the 
tri-»tate agreement between the Princeville, Illinois, and the Cambria, Wisconsin, 
migrant programs and the schools in Eagle Pass and Del Rio, Texas. The 
coordination of curriculum and credit transfer provides continuity in the migrant 
students' education and assures they will receive credit for the course work they 
do in the s\iip:ner« 

Another interesting feature that adds to the continuity of instructional 
services is that three of the Princeville summer teachers migrate with the students 
from Del Rio and Eagle Pass to Princeville, They have shared experiences with the 
migrant students in mobility and adjustment and serve as role models as well. 
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IX. SDMNBR ENGLISH TRAIHI1!G PROGRAM, DODGE CITY (KAHSAS) 
USIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT HO. 443 

The Dodge City Summer English Training Program, operated by USD 443, is a six 
week summer program that serves migrant children. About half of the children are 
from currently migrant families and the other half are from formerly migrant 
families. Most of the migrant parents work in the beef processing plants in Dodge 
City. 

The town of Dodge City has a population of about 20,873, and is located in the 
southwestern part of Kansas 337 miles from Kansas City. The town has a city 
manager/commissioner type of government. The UJD 443 Board of Education 
administers nine elementary schools (K-6), one junior high school (grades 7-9), one 
senior high school (grades 10-12) and the Southwest Kansas Area Vocational 
Technical School. 

By far the largest single employer in Dodge City is a beef-processing plant 
with 1,650 employees. Another, smaller beef-processing plant has 280 employees. 
These plants have a large number of unskilled and semi-skilled positions. The pay 
is good, but the work is hard and dangerous. Unskilled workers, especially those 
who speak little or no English, are attracted to the area because they can get jobs. 

A large proportion of the migrant families who coioe the area live in ethnic 
enclaves where they maintain their language and culture. Many live in trailer 
parks on the outskirts of the town, while others rent apartments. Some of the 
children are isolated in their ethnic communities in the summer where they hear 
only their first language. 

Most of the migrant families are not well-integrated into the community. 
According to a recently completed study, the migrants do not participate in 
community activities (Wood, 1988). The reasons given most often are that the 
parents work and are too tired after work to get involved in outside activities. 
Parents often work shifts so at least one parent can be home with the children. 
Lack of English proficiency is another reason given Tor non-participation. The 
research indicated considerable prejudice in the community toward the non-English 
speaking people who work in the beef processing plants. Some residents view the 
migrant workers as "foreigners" who have no roots in the community. 
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HISTORICAL DEVELOFKEHI 

In the late 1970s the school district hired some bilingual teachers to meet the 
needs cf a large influx of Spanish-speaking students in the school system. By the 
1980s, the population of Vietnamese-speaking students began to increase in the 
schools. Rather than continue the bilingual classes, the district hired ESL 
teachers. 

By 1983, several agriculture-related industries opened in Dodge City resulting 
in migration to the area of many families whose first language was not English. 
The school district established the Migrant Project to meet these needs. The 
Migrant Project and ESL efforts were then coordinated under a new program named the 
English Training Program. The English Training Program serves children in the 
Dodge City schools year round. This case study describe" the 1989 summer portion 
of the program, which serves only migrant children. 

THE PROGRAM 

Tlie Dodge City Summer English Training Program serves preschoolers (ages three 
to four) and children through grades 6 in one elementary school, 8:00 a.m.-ll:30 
a.m. each day. A class in American Government that is required for graduation is 
given for students in grades 10-12 at the high school, 8:00 a.m.-12:00 noon each 
dayc 

The goals of the summer program are to increase the migrant students' basic 
skills achievement; to improve their oral language fluency; to i-^prove their 
self-concept and confidence; to expand their backgrotmd of experience; and to 
increase their social and cultural awareness. 

Iden tification and Re c ruitment 

This was the first summer the English Training Program had a recruiter and the 
first summer three and four year olds w e recruited. An effort was made this 
year to identify young children who are not yet in the school systt. or the migrant 
program by networking with families in the community, talking with business people, 
and working with community organizaf ^ons. School-age children are usually 
identified through the schools for the summer program. 

The outreach worker completes a Certificate of Eligibility (COE) for each new 
migrant family who is identified. The COEs are given to the MSRTS clerk whose 
office Is in the district headquarters a few miles from the elementary school where 
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the summer program is held. The MSRTS clerk checks the COEs and sends them to the 
terminal operator in Topeka. She gets three copies of each student record back 
from MSRTS* She files two and gives one to each classroom teacher. The turnaround 
time is about two weeks. All of the migrant student records from the regular 
school program and the siimmer program are held \mtil siimmer school ic. over. All 
records are then sent to Topeka for transmission to Little Rock. 

Besides coordinating with community organizations to identify migrant children 
who are not in the program, the recruiter and the nurse coordin^^te with these 
organizations to assist migrant families when they need help. Some of the 
commimity organizations that provide assistance are the Mexican American 
Ministries, Lion's Club, Catholic Charities, and the Salvation Army. The migrant 
families get help with such things as funds for rent, utilities, prescriptions, eye 
glasses, eye surgery, and dental care. 

Instructional Services 

In the summer school, emphasis is put on reinforcing the basic skills that are 
learned during the regular-school-year, on enjoying school and learning, and on 
enhancing each child's self-esteem. The children are rated on individual 
accomplishments and are not pressured for grades. The focus of instruction is on 
basic skills. Individualized math instruction is emphasized somewhat more than the 
other subjects because there is more time to devote to it in the summer session. 
However^ oral language and reading are also im'^ortant subjects. 

In preschool and kindergarten, considerable time is spent on oral language 
because a large proportion of the children are limited English proficient. Most 
are Hispanic, but some are Vietnamese. Activities are developmental, and the 
children are taught social skills like sharing, working together, and following 
directions. 

The subjects that are taught in grades 1-6 are reading, oral language, math, 
self-concept (through physical education) and music. The reading teacher exposes 
the children to good literature and poetry through group reading and has the 
children read several books on their own. The children select from books that are 
color coded by level of difficulty. In math, importance is put on learning basic 
math facta, learning numbers in sequence, and exploring various methods of problem 
solving. The oral language teacher encourages the children to describe things 
orally and answer questions. The emphasis in physical education is on social 
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behavior 9 wellness, and developing the muscle system. The children in grades 5-6 
are taught swimming at a local indoor pool. 

The music instruction culminates in a special program at the end of the summer 
session. This year the children performed in a production of "It's a Small 
World." All of the children in preschool through grade 6 participated. The 
children were taught the music and their parts in the production in separate music 
classes each day. Just before show-time, the children rehearsed together in full 
costxime. The performance is held for the parents at the end of the school year. 

The music program serves several functions. The children learn something about 
music and singing and the program reinforces the children's reading and language 
skills. Impo^v.^nt as well is the fact that participation in the musical program 
encourages attendance because parents are told that their children can only 
participate in the final production if they attend school regularly. 

Exhibit 20 shows the classroom structure, enrollment figures, and staffing for 
the Dodge G^ty Summer English Training Program. Grades 1-6 are departmentalized. 
The four homeroom instructors for grade 1 through grade 5-6 teach reading, oral 
language, self-concept/physical education and math, respectively. The children 
start each day in homeroom, which lasts 6-10 minutes. The rest of the classes 
consist of 45-minute periods. The children spend their first class with their 
homeroom teacher, then alternate among the other classes and music. The teachers 
stay in their own rooms with their instructional aides and materials, and the 
children move from room to room for their classes. The music teacher does not have 
a homeroom. 

The goal of the American Government class that is taught at the high school for 
secondary students is to promote good citizenship. Some of the students are 
applying for citizenship. The objectives of the course are to help the students 
understand constitutional government, the structure of the federal government and 
its powers, the responsibilities of citizens, and the requirements of citizenship. 
To keep the course interesting, the students read and discuss current events 
reported in the daily newspaper, watch videotapes relevant to the course, and visit 
local government bodies in session, such as the courts. 

Several strategies are used to assist the relatively high proportion of limited 
English proficient students in the program. The program has a certified ESL 
teacher and several paraprofessionals who are bilingual. In addition, peer tutors 
are used for non-English speaking or limited English proficient students. 
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EXHIBIT 20. EnrollBdnt and Staffing aa of June 26, 1989 



Preschool (3-4 year 
olds) 

Preschool (5-year olds 
who have not 
kindergarten) 

Kindergarten 
(younger children) 

Kindergarten 
(older children) 

Grade 1 



Grade 2 
Grades 3-4 
Grades 5-6 
High School 



n umber Enrolled 
15 

15 

18 
19 
28 
20 
28 
29 
15 



gtpaff 

One certified instructor; 
two aides 

One certified instructor; 
two aides 



One certified 
one aide 

One certified 
one aide 

One certified 
one aide 

One certified 
one aide 

One certified 
one aide 

One certified 
one aide 

One certified 
one aide 



instructor; 
instructor; 
instructor; 
instructor; 
instructor; 
instructor; 
instructor; 



TOTAL 



187 



Support Services 

Transportation is provided for the students. The children go to their 
neighborhood schools where the buses pick them up and transport them to the school 
where the summer program is being held. There is an aide on each bus to attend to 
the preschoolers. 

The summer program also has a nurse. She tries to keep the children's 
immunizations up-to-date and works with the public health nurse who does the 
physical exams. She does some health instruct ion^ for example , by giving the 
children a dental kit and talking about dental care. If something is found wrong 
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with a child, the nurse tells the parents and then follovs-up. She kerps all the 
health records and coordinates with other community organizations to provide 
assistance when it is needed. 

Parent Involvement 

During the regular-school-year , the English Training Program has a parent 
liaison. The main parent involvement in the summer program is their attendance at 
the musical gala at the end of the session, when the children perform and punch and 
cookies are served. 

FDRDIHG, ADNIlflSTRATIOlf, AND FACILITIES 

Budget 

The budget for the 1989 summer program was $49,989, with a per pupil cost of 
$250. Salaries comprise 63 percent of the budget. Pupil transportation is nine 
percent of the budget. The cost for food services is only $400 for a mid-morning 
snack. No meals are served, since the program operates from 8:00 a.m. to 11:30 p.m. 

Staff 

The 1989 summer staff consisted of a director, ten certified teachers, 11 
instructional aides, a nurse, one secretary at the elementary school, and an HSRTS 
clerk/secretary. The preschool teacher for ages three and four also served as the 
recruiter, and three of the instructional aides were also bus aides. 

The staff are well qualified. The director has a bachelor's degree in 
elementary education and a master's degree in educational administration. She 
administers the English Training Program year around. The other instructional 
staff ar^ credent ialed and have experience in the subjects they teach in the summer 
program. Many have been with the English Training Program for a number of years, 
and some are with the English Training Program year round. 

The paraprofessionals have to be high school graduates or working toward a GEO 
and have inservice training. Several are bilingual, some in Spanish and one in 
Vietnamese. Most of the paraprofessionals have been with the program a number of 
years, and many serve as aides during the regular-school-year. 

Staff development activities include a state conference and inservice 
meetings. This year the state conference was held June 5-7 in Wichita. A one day 
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inservice is held at the beginning of the summer session* Several of the certified 
staff and aides who work with the English Training Program year round also 
participate in staff development activities during the regular-school-year* 

Migrant Education Facilities 

The preschool through grades 5-6 meet in one of the elementary schools* The 
school is large, clean, and modem* The secondary American Government class meets 
in the local high school* The HSRTS clerk/secretary is located in the school 
district building, a short distance from the elementary and high schools* 

FBOGSAM EFFECHVEHBSS 

Steindardized achievement tests are administered to the English Training Program 
participants during the regular-school-year* Test results indicate that, overall, 
the migrant students make good progress during the year* For example, the 
1987-1988 average gain in reading was 16*8 NCEs* 

A different method of evaluation is used for the summer' English Training 
Program* An integrated system of rating scales is utilized consisting of four 
steps: (1) needs identification, (2) development of objectives, (3) instructional 
management, and (4) evaluation* Exhibit 21 shows a sample of the rating scale form 
used in the summer program* 

The rating scales are recommended by the Kansas Migrant Education Program for 
short term summer schools, programs where students are available for varying 
lengths of time, highly individualized programs, instructional activities where 
student performance is significantly below average, and non-academic areas such as 
art, music, and physical education* The state literature on the rating scales 
discusses methods for overcoming problems of reliability, validity, and the halo 
effect, among other things* 

Exhibit 22 gives the percentage gains for the summer of 1988 by grade level* 
The results of the 1989 summer session were not yet available* 

FS06RAN TRAHSFBRABILITY 

One unique feature of the Dodge City Summer English Training Program was the 
departmentalization of all the grades above first grade* Using this approach, the 
program was able to use teachers who specialize in the subjects being taught* The 
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EXHIBIT 21, Example of a Student Rating Form 



Year 19 

STUDENT NAME 
SCHOOL 



SUMMER PROGRAM 



CHECK ONE 



ID.# « 

. Level . 

RATING SCALE OF STUDENTS PROGRESS 

Pre-rating 



Ratings were made compared to ti.3 ideal 

Ratings were made according to students ability 



SUBJECT 



OBJECTIVES OR NEEDS 



2. 



o 

O 
0) 
CO 

u 
5 



o 

O 

n 

CO 

> 
O 

2 



o 

O 

2 
2 



1 



o 

T5 



0) 

2 

CO 

c 

9 



(0 
O 

2 



o 

T3 
O 

CQ 

c 



Post-rating 



o 

T3 



o 

(0 

i 



O 



0) 
CO 

>» 

"55 
o 



o 

•o 

o 
2 

« 
r 

2 



o 



CO 



o 

O 
CO 

c 
D 



3. 



4. 



Post rating total 

Pre*rating total 
Difference (a) 



Maximum possible 



Pre-rating total 
Difference (b) . 



Difference (a) . percent gain 
Difference (b) 



% 



Assessment figure for subject » Total of various pre-rating columns 

Number of items rated 

•Maximum possible « Number of items rafed X 4 



% 
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EXHIBIT 22. Summer School Rating Scale Percentage Gains for 1988 




- Average Percentafce 


Gain: 58 


(Made up of 60 students 


of preschool, kindergarten and first grade ages) 


Departmentalized Grades 






Grade 


N 


Average Percentage Gain 




8 


56 


2 


13 


56 




16 


43 


4 


11 


58 


5 


12 


58 


6 


4 


59 


Merican Government 






Grade 


N 


Average Percentage Gain 


11 


S 


61 


12 


7 


72 



subjects taught in the Dodge City program included reading, oral language, math, 
self-concept, music, and American Government. The teachers stayed in their own 
rooms with their aides and all their teaching materials, and the students moved 
from room to room for each subject. The children appeared to enjoy moving about 
during the simimer session rather than staying in one room for most of their 
subjects. 

Another feature was that the atmosphere was more relaxed than during the school 
year and the emphasis was on the joy of learning. For example, the reading teacher 
exposed the children to good literature and poetry, so they would have more 
positive attitudes toward reading. The children did not have the pressure of the 
regular-school-year. They were graded individually so they could have more 
successes. There was also an opportunity for the students to have new experiences, 
improve their social skills, and make new friends from other schools. 

Since the English Training Program is a year-round program, an added feature is 
that the school system is able to provide continuity of services. Most of the 
students are in the school system throughout the year and the population is 
relatively stable. The summer school is designed to reinforce what the children 
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have learned during the regular-school-year, so they will not fall behind. Their 
progress in learning English is especially important. Many of the children would 
spend the summer isolated in ethnic communities where only their first language is 
spoken if they were not in the summer English Training Program. 

The musical extrt&vasanza given at the end of the summer session is a component 
of the program that encourages the children to attend school on a regular basis. 
The children work hard everyday on their singing and speaking parts in preparation 
for the big show when all the children will be in costume. The children enjoy it, 
and it brings the parents to the school. 

Offering a required course like American Government is a successful feature of 
the Dodge City program. It provides an opportunity for migrant students, 
especially those who are limited English proficient, to study a subject at their 
own pace. They also have time to visit local government agencies and the courts, 
which they may not have time to do during the regular-school-year. Offering such a 
course in the summer works well in the Dodge City program because the credit 
usually does not have to be transferred to another school system. 

Finally, the use of rating scales to assess student progress and manage the 
instruction is a feature of the program that is transferable. In spite of the 
shortcomings of this approach, it does provide another alternative for assessing 
students in a short, summer program. 
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X. SUNMBR HICSAirr EDaCAIIOH PS06BAN 

DOSCBOSSTKS CODim (K&STLAHD) 

The Dorchester County Summer Migrant Program Is a slx-veek program that serves 
migrant children from Dorchester and Caroline Counties. About half of the children 
are from migrant families who have settled out and half are from currently migrant 
families. The migrant workers are employed In a number of seasonal agricultural 
Jobs In the area. 

Dorchester County has a population of 30|600 In 1987 and Is located 
approximately 80 miles from both Washington, D.C. and Baltimore , Maryland, on che 
Eastern shore of Maryland. It encompasses 580 square miles, making It the largest 
county and school district In Maryland. The Dorchester School District has two 
high schools, two middle schools and seven ele^nentary schools serving approximately 
5, COO students during the regular school term. The student population is racially 
mixed with 65 percent white non-Hlspanlc, 33 percent black non-Hlspanlc and 2 
percent from other racial/ethnic backgroimds. 

Caroline County covers 325 square miles and has a population of 24,300 people. 
The county has a large population of non-English and llmlted-Engllsh-speaklng 
children due, In part, to the large poultry Industry that attracts more Hispanic, 
Haitian and Jamaican workers. 

The two counties are p^rt of the Delmarva Peninsula which encompasses portions 
of the States of Delaware^ Maryland and Virginia. Delmarva Is a major agricultural 
area where crops such as cantelopes, com, asparagus, soy beans, tomatoes, and 
cucumbers are grown. It is home to a major poultry Industry and is also known for 
its water related industries including packing houses for Chesapeake Bay crabs and 
oysters. 

This sxunmer the migrant workers lived in six camps. One camp was located in 
Dorchester County and housed mostly black workers. Five camps were located in 
Caroline County. Four housed black workers and one housed Hispanic workers. The 
camps are well maintained and consist of one or two bedroom cabins and conimon 
shower and toilet facilities. 

HISTORICAL DEVELOPHENT 

The Delmarva Peninsula was once a thriving agricultural area with hundreds of 
migrants coming to work in the fields. However, the number of migrant workers has 
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declined in recent years, due in part to the lack of low cost housing. Stiffer 
government regulations have forced the farmers to close once active camps because 
the farmers no longer can afford to fix them up to meet government regulations when 
they will only be used a few weeks during the growing season. At one time there 
were twenty migrant camps in the Dorchester/Caroline communities. This past summer 
that number declined to six. 

Other factors heve contributed to the decline in the number of migrant workers 
as well. For some farmers, st-icter checks on citizenship and health and insurance 
requirements have made the hiring of migratory workers too costly. Also, many 
farmers are moving from sweet com to feed com, from table tomatoes to plum 
tomatoes, and generally from vegetables that need to be hand picked to those that 
can be harvested by machine. 

A program for migrant students was started in the two counties 26 years ago 
with state and local funds. Federal funding began 22 years ago. Up until four 
years ago each county had its cwn program. At that time, the number of migrant 
children in Caroline County dropped to 26, so the programs from the two counties 
were combined. 

THE PROGRAM 

The sunmer migrant program serves children from both Dorchester and Caroline 
Counties at Warwick Elementary School, located in the town of Secretary in 
Dorchester County. It has been supervised for a number of years by a person who 
sei-ves as Director of Pupil Services during the regular-school-year. The program 
director is an elementary school principal. This is her first year in that 
position, but she has many years of experience serving migrant children. 

The majority of the migrant students are black, Jamaican, and Haitian, with a 
small percentage of Hispanics and Asians. This summer, 123 children were served by 
the program. In addition, 52 children were served through the local Migrant Head 
Start program. About 14 of the migrant children were non-English or limited 
English-speaking. These children worked with a bilingual resource teacher. 

The goals of the program ara to improve the children's basic skills, increase 
their knowledge about future educational and career opportunities, foster cultural 
awareness, build good citizenship, and promote their positive self-image. The 
program is designed to be a shared responsibility between the school, the home, and 
the community. 
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Identification and Recruitment 

The program has two migrant service specialists/recruiters who have several 
timet ions. They identify and recruit children for the program; complete a 
Certificate of Eligibility (COE) for each eligible child; review the Migrant 
Student Record Transfer System (MSRTS) forms when they arrive and disseminate them 
to the nurse and the teachers; encourage parent involvement; coordinate the Parent 
Advisory Council activities; and serve as liaisons between the growers, the school, 
migrant families, service organizations, and the Migrant Education Service Center. 
The Migrant Education Center operates the MSRTS in Cambridge, Maryland. 

The migrant service specialists have been with the program for fourteen years. 
Not only do they know every comer of both coimties, but they also know all of the 
children by name who return year after year. Working closely with the growers, 
they know who the migrants are and if and when they will be returning each year. 

For the past two years, the migrant program has held an open house at the 
beginning of the program. Migrant families were informed by notices sent to the 
camps and to other migrant housing to come to the school on the Simday one week 
prior to the beginning of summer school. Representatives from the service agencies 
were also invited. This provided an efficient way to have the families sign all 
the necessary forms required by each agency. Represented were staff from the East 
Coast Migrant Head Start Program, the Department of Health, the school, the 
Delmarva Rural Ministry, the Red Cross, and other service providers. 

The two migrant services specialists and other staff were there to fill out the 
COEs, permission slips for field trips, and free lunch forms. Bus routing was also 
worked out, and the children were given bus pick-up information. Social Services 
provided information on housing, food stamps, health, and other information. 

Once the children are recruited each year, their COEs are delivered to the 
Migrant Education Service Center in Cambridge, Maryland, where the inform^ition is 
relayed to the MSRTS center in Little Rock, Arkansas. Upon receipt of records back 
from Little Rock to the school, the service specialists give the appropriate copies 
to the nurse and the classroom teachers. 

Prioritization of Services 

Several sources of information are used to place students, including 
information obtained from the MSRTS, the 3 R*s Test, teacher made tests, 
observations, and anecdotal records. Last year's tests indicated that the average 
migrant student was performing below the 50th percentile in basic skills. Since 
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half of the students are formerly migrant and attend school in either Dorchester or 
Caroline Counties durinf the regular school term, their records are available and 
their performances are knovm to the school personnel. These children are given an 
opportunity to receive remedial instruction during summer school so they can catch, 
up. 

Instructional Services 

The Dorchestei summer program operates from 8:00 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. each day. 
There are two classes of kindergarten children, one class each for grades 1-5, and 
one combined class for grades 6-8. The Migrant Head Start Program serves infants 
and preschoolers. There is no secondary program due to lack of adequate interest 
among the migrants. The program provides an instructional and recreational program 
to help migrant children improve academically. The goal of the summer program is to 
enable migrant children to maintain and improve their skills and abilities through 
a comprehensive program designed to meet their various physical, nutritional, 
emotional, and intellectual needs. Children are placed in regular classroom 
settings appropriate to their grade level and instruction is based on the 
individual child's needs. The children are tested and advanced as they master each 
skill. 

The influx of Haitian, Jamaican, and Hispanic workers and their children made 
it necessary to design programs to meet their needs in language, reading, and math 
instruction. Cultural awareness instruction focuses on making the children aware 
of the dominant culture while still valuing their own heritage. Students who are 
identified as limited English proficient by the Bilingual Syntax Measure are pulled 
out of the classroom to receive English language instruction from the bilingual 
resource teacher. Students work with the teacher to increase their speaking, 
listening, and reading vocabularies. The teacher either works with the children on 
a one-to-one basis or in groups of two or three children. Peer tutors are also 
used. 

Hands on activities such as cooking play a major role in instruction. The 
children read recipes, discuss and mix ingredients, and test and share the results 
of their labor. During the first week of the program, one class made pretzels, 
popcorn, jello, and gingerbread cakes. 
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Support Services 

Program support services include transportation to and from school , field 
trips, health services, child care, and meals (breakfast, lunch, and an afternoon 
snack) • 

The Dorchester Summer Migrant Program has done an outstanding job coordinating 
community services for the migrant children and their families. There are several 
examples of interagency cooperation. The Dorchester Department of Health provides 
the services of a nurse and the Delmarva Rural Ministries sponsor primary health 
care for migrant families. The Dorchester Department of Social Services provides 
assistance with food stamps, protective services to children, public assistance, 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC), and transportation for clients if 
it is needed. Staff from the Dorchester County Department of Parks and Recreation 
come to the school every Thursday to give a puppet show. The U.S. Department of 
Agriculture provides free lunches and breakfasts and also has a supplemental 
nutritional program (WIC) for migrant mothers, infants, and children under age five. 

Ihere are other services as well. The Governor's Committee on Migratory and 
Seasonal Farmworkers keeps a watchful eye on the progrars throughout the state. 
The East Coast Migrant Head Start provides day care/Head Start programs for infants 
and toddlers. The Joint Training Partnership Act (JTPA) program hires students to 
work in the school. The Salvation Army provides clothing, and local churches 
provide health care kits for each child which includes a towel, a wash cloth, a 
comb, a tooth brush and tooth paste. 

Parent Involvement 

The summer program has a Parent Advisory Council (PAC) whose members include 
parents, stud^^nts, program staff, and representatives from business and Industry. 
They meet to review and approve the program and are involved in the operations of 
the program. They are also involved in the evaluation of the program and offer 
suggestions for the following year. Parents from the suimner program attend the 
state PAC meetings. 

FDHDING, AMIINISTRATIOH, AND FACILITIES 

Budget 

The total budget for the 1989 summer program was $67,934 of Chapter 1 — Migrant 
Education funds. Approximately 69 percent was earmarked for salaries. The 
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director was also responsible for *54,539 of East Coast Migrant Head Start ftmds 
and $136,105 from the social service agencies i for a grand total of $258,578. 

Staffing for the " ^89 summer program was as follows: 
Administrative Staff 



Program coordinator (25 percent time) 1 

Program director/principal i 

Migrant service specialists 2 

Instructional Staff 

Classroom teacherr 7 

Aides 3 

Bilingual resource teacher n 
Swimming and physical developmsnt 

teacher i 

Support Staff 

Cafeteri" manager 1 

Cafetetx aides 2 

Library aide \ 

Pi:^t-time bus aides 2 

Part-time physical education aides 2 



The bilingual resource teacher is responsible for assessing the educational 
needs of the liajited J^nglish proficient students and developing a program of 
instruction for them. She assists \e classroom teacher in the area of basic 
skills and provides a program of basic survival English. She also serves as 
translator for the children and parents when needed. 

The program has some staff development activities. The staff participate in 
LEA and SEA won:waops. At the beginning of the summer, they meet to review the 
administrative deta isj of the program, participate in MSRTS trailing and review the 
results of the 3 R's testing. Training is designed to develop and maintain 
knowledge anr" skills that are required to effectively serve the migrant children. 

Migrant Facilities 

The summer migrant pr.'>gram is held in an elementary school. Classrooms are 
arranged in an open space concept with dividers separating classes for the second 
through fifth graders. The sixth through eighth graders each have a pod. There 
are two rooms for the Head Start children and two rooms for the toddlers. In 
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addition, the school has a Irtrge cafeteria, a library, a gym, and a very nice, 
shaded playground. 

On July 4th, there was an effort to make the school festive. The children 
helped line the school entrance and groimds with American flags, decorate the halls 
in red, white, and blue, and gave visitor«s American flag pins as they came into the 
building. 

PROGRAM EFFBCTIVEHBSS 

Children in the summer program have shown almost consistent gains, based on the 
3 R'8 Test in reading, language, and math. Students were given the 3 R's Test for 
the first time in 1986, but only raw scores were recorded. No composite scores 
were available. During the summers of 1987 and 1988, composite score were 
calculated. The gains based on the composite matched scores for these two sutnmers 
are shown in Exhibit 23. 



EXHIBIT 23. Gains in Gompooite Scores by Grade for 
Summer, 1987, and Sunier, 1988 





Sununer 


1987 


Summer 1988 




N 


Gain 


B 


Gain 


1 


12 


+0.75 


15 


+3.68 


2 


7 


+2.57 


8 


+4.75 


3 


5 


+1.00 


9 


+2.55 


4 


4* 


-2.00 


3 


+1.33 


5 


4 


-1.5 


<> 


+4.5 


6 


7 


0.0 


2 


+6.0 


7 


1 


-1.0 


6 


+1.66 



*Three of the four students were limited English proficient. 



Improvement in scores in summer 1988 can be attributed to different and more 
effectlv:. teachers in grades 1, 5 and 6, and teachers using the pretest as a 
diagnostic tool and teaching to areas of weakness revealed by the test. 
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PR06BAM TRAHSFBRABILITY 



The coordination of service providers is a practice of the Dorchester migrant 
program that warrants special mention. It took several years to build interagency 
cooperation and elicit assistance from community organizations to assist the 
migrant children and their families. Some of the agencies and organizations that 
contribute to this effort that were mentioned in this case Btoiy are the »orchester 
Department of Health, the Delmarva Rural Ministries, the Dorchester Department of 
Social Services, the Dorchester Department of Parks and Recreation, and several 
local churches. Other federal programs are also coordinated with the Chapter 1 
Migrant program including the U.S. Department of Agriculture free breakfast and 
lunch program, WIC, JTPA, Migrant Head Start, AFDC, and Fedlcaid. 

In order to facilitate access tc these services for the migrant families, the 
summer migrant program staff schedules an open house at the school on a Sunday one 
week prior to the beginning of the summer session. The open house provides an 
opportunity to acquaint the migrant families with the services that are available 
and help them fill out the necessary forms. 
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XI. SUMfES m^RART EDUCAIIOH PR06KAN, OWATORHA (MIIDIBSOTA) 
inOKFKHUKNT SCHOOI« DISTRICT IH. 761 

The Ovatoima Summer Migrant Program is a six-week program operated by the 
Ovatonna Independent School District. The program serves the children of currently 
migrant farmworkers who come to work for the Owatonna Canning Compan;'-. The migrant 
families start arriving as early as April and leave as late as October. They are 
hired in Texas by crew leaders who work for the Ovatonna Canning Compixny. In 
addition, some migrant families come to Owatonna on their own because of the 
seasonal work. 

Owatonna is located 60 miles south of Minneapolis/St. Panl arm is the county 
seat of Steels County. The town's population is about 20^000 and the county's is 
about 30 I 000. There are five elementary schools , one Junior high school , and a 
senior high school, with a total enrollment of over 4,000 students, in the public 
school system. The town is the center of the richest farm land in southern 
Minnesota. Some of the major crops are asparagus, peas, soybeans, com, and 
pumpkins. In addition to farming, it has over 40 diversified industrial firms and 
several small businesses. 

The number of migrant families fluctuates from year to year depending on the 
amount of seasonal labor that is needed by the cannery, local farmworkers, and 
other related busines^.es. There are indications that the number of migrant 
fam^ies who come to Minnesota in the summer is increasinc^. For example ^ 
enrollment in the migrant education prci'.ram is up, A spokesman for the canning 
company said tha' more migrants are being recruited because fewer local residents 
are applying for Jobs at the cannery. 

This year the migrant families who came to work for the cannery were housed in 
three camps. Each of th^ camps operated by the cannery has about 26 units and 
houses about 104 migrant families. Sven though the camps are crowded, they are 
relatively clean and wc^ll maintained. To a large extent, the migrant families are 
separated from the community during their seasonal stay. The vast majority live in 
the camps outside of town and work in the fields and the cannery. 

HISTOBICAju BACKGBOlTdD 

The Slimmer migrant program started in the early 1970s at one site in Owatonna. 
Subsequently, the program spil^ into two sites, one in Owatonna and one in Blooming 
Prairie, a few miles av«y. £ach program served four camps. The Owatonna budget 
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during this time was about $58,000, and the program ran for 10 to 12 weeks. 

The early years were a time of experimentation* The staff spent much of their 
time trying to coordinate the program with the flow of migrants, fluctuations in 
the harvesting, and the demand for labor in the fields and the cannery. By 1983, 
the number of camps in use in the immediate area decreased and Owatonna had the 
only summer migrant program in the area. 

During the program's developmental years, the staff learned that many of their 
preconceived ideas about what would work well were not appropriate. They needed 
input from the migrant families and the sending State of Texas. Some of the best 
input they received was from their bilingual aides. 

Over the years, the staff has noticed that the migrant students are better 
prepared. Achievement, communication, and interest in education by the parents and 
their children has increased. These results are due, in part, to coordination with 
the State of Texas which has continued to improve. Before the Owatonna migrant 
program coordinated with Texas, the children were moving between two isolated 
educational milieus. Now the Owatonna program is perceived as an extension and 
reinforcement of the home-base educational program. 

THE PB06RAM 

The Owatonna Summer Migrant Program consists of several components, principal 
among which is the Chapter 1— migrant funded educational program. It serves 
migrant children in grades K^12. Grades K-9 meet during the day in an elementary 
school. The secondary migrant students meet in the evening in the high school. In 
addition to the Chapter l~funded educational program, the Owatoima Summer Migrant 
Program includes a Migrant Head Start component, a Migrant Health component and a 
Title XX day care program for migrants, operated at the same school as the Chapter 
1 instructional program by the Tri-Valley Opportunity Council, a non-profit 
community based organization located in northwest Minnesota. The Tri-Valley 
Opportunity Council also pays for the program's MSRTS clerk. 

The entire Chapter 1 — migrant education program, K-12, and the components 
operated through the Tri-Valley Opportunity Council function as a single summer 
program that is coordinated by the Chapter 1 migrant education program d: .-ector. 
To the migrant families and others, the summer migrant program appears as a sing]-^, 
homogenous program that serves migrant children from infancy through high school ♦ 
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In addition, the Cvatonna school system serves the school age migrant children 
who arrive early in the spring and stay into the fall when the regular schools are 
in session through a Chapter 1 — migrant education tutorial* Exhibit 24 illustrates 
how the various components noted above are organized to serve the migrant children 
while they are in the Owatonna area* All of these services are administered by the 
Director of Special Services who reports directly to the Superintendent of 
Schools. This report focuses on the K-12 Chapter 1 — f\inded instructional component. 

The goals of the Owatonna Summer Migrant Program are to provide continuity for 
students relative to what they were studying in their home-base school; to identify 
the content areas in which each child needs help in mathematics, reading, and oral 
language; to achieve specific outcomes relative to those areas; to help secondary 
students earn credits toward graduation; and to enhance each child's self-worth and 
physical well-being through art, music, science, social studies, physical 
education, health, and other activities. 

Identification and Recruitment 

Identification and recruitment is done by an outreach worker who lives in the 
same town in Texas that is home-base for a large proportion of the migrant workers 
who come to Owatonna in the simuner and comes to Owatonna in April to begin his job 
as outreach worker for the summer migrant program. He is Hispanic and knows most 
of the families. As ovtreach worker, he goes out to the camps and oth3r places 
where the migrant families live. In addition to his duties identifying and 
recruiting students, the outreach worker is a liaison between the program and the 
families and acts as interpreter when the need arises. 

The outreach worker completes the Minnesota Migrant Family Information Form 
(FIF) and the Certificate of Eligibility (COE) for each migrant family and child. 
These forms are givei. to the MSRTS clerk. The MSRTS clerk reviews the forms 
completed by the outreach worker to be sure they are complete. Then she completes 
the Minnesota Migrant Student Enrollment Form and assigns a number to the student. 
She sends the top of the enrollment form to Tri-Valley, where it is transmitted to 
Little Rock via computer. 

This process generates an MSRTS record for each student and takes about a 
week. When the record comes back, she checks to be sure it is accurate. One copy 
is put in the file. The elementary teachers are given a copy if they want them. 
The secondary teachers always get a copy of their students* records, and the nurse 
gets copies of all health records. 

ER?C 
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EXHIBIT 


24. Organization of Owatonna Program 


Serving Migrant Children 
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Public Schools - Day 


Lincoln School * Day 
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Chapter 1 migrant 
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Chapter 1 migrant 

education (K-9> 
Migrant Head Start 
Migrant Health 
Title XX Day Care- Infants 

and Toddlers 

Owatonna High School-Evening 

Chapter 1 secondary 
migrant education. 


Chapter 1 migrant 
educational tutorial 
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The MSRTS clerk also keeps attendance records and a running coiint of students. 
When a child leaves, she completes a form and sends it to Tri-Valley for 
transmission to Little Rock. 

Instruct .nal Servtcea 

The K-9 migrant students are divided into five levels. The levels are as 
follows: Level I - grades K-1; Level II - grades 2-4; Level III - grades 5-6; 
junior high - grades 7-9. Each level has a certified teacher and a teaching 
assistant. The junior high class has one full-time equivalency (PTE) certified 
teacher, but this position is shared by two instructors* One instructor teaches 
reading, oral language and math in the morning, and the other instructor teaches 
science and social studies in rhe afternoon. In addition to the classuom teachers 
and their assistants, grades K-9 also have four other certified instructors - an 
elementary resource teacher, an ESL teacher, an art and culture teacher, and a 
physical education teacher. Mornings are spent on reading, oral language, and 
math. Afternoon activities vary, but tie children usually go swimming once a week 
at a nearby lake, mostly on Friday afternoons. 

Since the majority of the students are from Texas, the teaching staff try to 
help the children work on the areas where they are l&gging behind in the Texas 
Educational Assessment of Minimum Skills (TEAMS) testing. Several methods, 
including their MSRTS records, are used to assess the students* needs* 

The reading materials a':c compatible with those used in Texas. Children are 
placed based on McMillian tests in oral and silent reading* Children are usually 
placed at a somewhat lower level than test scores indicate at the beginning so they 
can feel confident and progress at their oim pace. 

The Individualized Computational Skills Program (ICSP) is used for math. The 
children take an initial test and skill inventory to determine where they need 
assistance on special skills* Each student has his or her own packet of 
materials. About half an hour is spent in group instruction and another half an 
hour is allowed for individual work* 

The Individualized Developmental English Activities (IDEA) kit is used for oral 
language. Children who test below "3" (very limited) are put into ESL* These 
students attend ESL during reading because they cannot cope with the regular 
reading curriculum* 
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A variety of subjects and skills are taught in grades K-9 in the afternoon. 
The physical education instructor helps the students develop skills in team and 
individual sports. He tries to maintain interest by being flexible and changing 
the activities. The art teacher sees art as another way to learn words, concepts, 
patterns, and designs, among other things. For Levels II, III, and IV, she focused 
on Egyptian art history, including papermaking. The ESL teacher also teaches 
culture. This summer the students were studying Japan. The afternoon junior high 
instructor teaches U.S. history, Texas history, life science, and earth science. 

The secondary students meet at the local high school 7:00-9:30 p.m., Monday 
through Thursday. The emphasis is on remedial work, particularly helping the 
students make up credit so they will not lose a year. Students who come to 
Owatonna in the spring attend the regular school, then move into the summer 
program. Emphasis in the summer program at the secondary level is on English, 
math, ESL, and GED. Placement tests are used for reading and math if the teacher 
does not know the students' skill level from his or her previous work. Since many 
of the secondar. students are 16 years old or over, they work in the fields or the 
cannery as jobs become available. Thus, their attendance in school is often 
erratic. 

Special Projects 

The Owatonna Summer Migrant Program has three noteworthy special components: 
the Personal Safety Curriculum, the Handicap Awareness Program, and the special 
projects sponsored by the State Resource Center. The "Personal Safety Curriculum" 
is a child sexual abuse prevention curriculum for preschool through grade 6. It is 
a product of the "Child Sexual Abuse: Education and Prevention Among Rural and 
Hispanic Children" project funded by the National Center on Child Abuse and 
Neglect, U.S. Department of Health and Human Services. Materials come in Spanish 
and English. It is part of the afternoon curriculum for Le/els I-III. 

The Handicap Awareness Program is sponsored by People to People, an Owatonna 
volunteer organization. Their major goal is to increase the understanding and 
acceptance of persons with handicaps, so the children will understand that people 
with handicaps have abilities and have a right to education and jobs. Also, people 
can get help to overcome some of their handicaps, like wearing glasses to correct 
vision or a hearing aid to improve hearing c Each presentation includes a general 
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introduction, a film shoving a handicapped child functioning in a non-handicapped 
world and experience dealing with vision impairments , hearing impairments , physical 
disabilities, hidden handicaps (epilepsy and learning disabilities), and mental 
retardation* 

The week of the case study visit the People to People volunteers were 
conducting a session on hearing impairments* They had audio equipment to 
demonstrate various degrees of hearing impairment and the use of hearing aids* A 
hearing impaired boy and his mother taught the children some sign language* 
Another volunteer demonstrated a telecommunications device for the deaf (TDD) and 
they discussed closed-caption television* 

Minnesota has a Migrant Education Resource Center that sponsors special 
projects for the summer* During the case study visit, a staff person from the 
Resource Center and the elementary resource teacher had a "Make and Take** session* 
The purpose of the session was to teach parents and children some things they could 
do together* Fliers in English and Spanish vere sent to the parents a few days 
before the session* Even though there was not a large turn-out, both mothers and 
fathers were among those who attended* 

Support Services 

Health * A nurse and an aide provide health services for all of the students in 
the summer migrant program* She spends 90 percent of her time in the preschool 
program and afternoons serving the Chapter 1 children in Levels I through j\mior 
high* Her time with the high school students is limited* The description of 
health services in this section are only for those provided for migrant students 
Level I through high school who are funded through Chapter 1* 

The nurse and aide do all screenings, including hearing, vision, height, 
weight, and blood pressure* They also check the students immunization records and 
take those who need immunizations to the public health clinic* Someone else does 
the dental screening* Priority is given to students who have cavities and/or 
pain* These students are taken to a local dentist for treatment* In addition, she 
does some health education in We classrooms* As an example she does some AIDS 
education in Level III and junior high* 

Several nutritional meals are served to the migrant students* All of the 
elementary and junior high students get breakfast, lunch, and an afternoon snack* 
The afternoon "snack", which is served at 4:00 p*m*, is equivalent to a full meal 
because many of the parents work late* The high school students are served ditmer 
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at the elementary school between 6:30 p.mc and 7:00 p.m., then are transported to 
the high school for classes. 

Parent Involvement, Parent involvement is elicited in several ways. At the 
beginning of tho summer session, the entire school staff loads one of the school 
buses with games, educational activities, balls, bats, cookies, and juice and 
visits each migrant camp. Tables are set up for refreshments, and games are 
played. This provides an informal way for the parents to meet the staff. At each 
camp, five or six parent volunteers are asked to serve on the advisory board. The 
first, but brief, PAC meeting is held on the bus. About a week and a half later, a 
PAC dinner meeting is held. 

The fourth or fifth week an open house is held for all the parents and children 
in the evening. A dinner is served and a piogram is presented. The program 
consists of making announcements, introducing ataff and visitors, and performances 
given by the students. This event is well attended. 

Transportation. The Ov tonna Summer Migrant Program serves all of the towns 
and school districts within a 17-mile radius. This includes three migrant camps, 
but only two camps were being used the summer of the case study. The migrant 
program contracted with the local school bus company to run three buses to the two 
camps for the preschool through secondary summer migrant program. The buses take 
the children back to the camps at A: 30 p.m. and return to the elementary school 
with the high school students at 6:30 p.m. The high school students have dinner at 
the elementary school, then are transported to the high school for classes. The 
buses take them back to the camps at 9:30 p.m. 

FDHDIHG, ADMIHISTRATION, IHD FACILITIES 

Budget 

The total 1989 fimdlng for the Chapter 1 migrant summer program was $85,353. 
Twenty-nine percent of the budget was for licensed instructional staff, and 11 
percent was for non-licen:ed instructional staff. Some other items of interest 
were pupil transportation which took 27 percent of the budget and space rental at 
two percent of the budget. The Chapter 1 contribution to the food services was 
$500. A large portion of the food services was subsidized. 
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Staff 

Besides the director, the sximmer migrant program has seven full-time and four 
part-time licensed instructional staff, as follows: 

Full-time. Licensed Staf f 

Elementally resource teacher 
Level I t;eacher 
Level 71 teacher 
Level III teacher 

Morning jtmior high school teacher/ 

secondary resource teacher 
Elementary art/6ED 
Elementary ESL-culture/secondary ESL 

Part-time. Licensed Staff 

Physical education teacher 
Science and social science teacher 
Secondary English teacher 
Secondary math teacher 

Full-timet Non-licensed Staff 

Four elementary/junior high school full-time teaching 
assistants 

Three secondary part-time teaching assistants 

Some of the staff serve multiple roles. For example, one licensed instructor 
teaches the junior high class in the momitig and serves as the secondary resource 
teacher in the afternoon and evening. In this latter role, she oversees the 
evening high school classes. A part-time science and social science instructor 
teaches the junior high class in the afternoon. The elementary art instructor 
teaches art part-time during the day and is a 6ED instructor in the evening. The 
elementary ESL and culture instructor teaches part-time during the day and teaches 
secondary ESL in the evening. 

The program also has seven non-licensed teaching assistants and two 
custodians. The outreach worker, MSRTS clerk, and the nurse are coordinated 
through the Tri-Valley Opportunit'^ Council because the Tri-Valley Opportunity 
Council has the computer terminal. . ^r the MSRTS in their headquarters office. 

The quality of the staff plays a major role in the program's success. The 
current director has been with the program for 12 years. Most of that time was as 
assistant director or director. All of the instructors teach school during the 
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regular-school-year, and the majority have been with the migrant program for a 
number of years. One of the instructors is a Master Teacher. 

As part of their staff development activities, the State of Minnesota 
coordinates with the State of Texas. Texas resource people have come to Minnesota 
to train staff and the Owatonna resource teachers have gone to Texas. These 
coordination activities are done to acquaint the Minnesota migrant education 
teachers with the Texas curriculum and the TEAMS testing used in Texas. 

The Owatonna director and the resource teachers att_-id state migrant education 
inservice training each year. The Tri-Valley Opportunity Council provides 
inservice training for the outreach worker, the MSRTS clerk, and the nurse. The 
state holds a one day post-evaluation two days after all the programs end. 
Directors (coordinators), resource teachers, MSRTS clerks, outreach workers, and 
nurses meet in separate groups to discuss lessons learned and how the program can 
be improved the fallowing year. 

Occasionally state staff provide workshops in Owatonna. As examples a state 
elementary curriculum director presented an hour long workshop on wellness, and a 
State Resource Center staff person worked with one of the Owatonna resource 
teachers on the "Make aud Take" session. 

The Owatonna director has staff meetings also. The first two days of the 
program are inservice for staff without the children. These sessions include such 
things as a videotape on the migrant population or a ^ mtation of the clerk on 
the MSRTS. In addition, the director holds weekly stan meetings to disseminate 
information and discuss any issues that need attention. 

Migrant Education Facilities 

The summer migrant program, infants through junior high, meet in ore of the 
local elementary schools. The building is clean and attractive. One of the 
outstanding features of the facility is the large, green lawn area, interspersed 
with big shade trees, that surrounds the school. 

Except for the high school classes, all of the summer migrant services are 
coordinated in this one school even though they are funded from different sources. 
The classrooms are divided as follows: infants, toddlers. Migrant Head Start, 
Level I, Level II, Level III, and junior high. The office space is as follows: 
the director and the MSRTS clerk share an office; the nurse and her assistant use 
one of the smaller classrooms as an office; the outreach worker has a small office; 
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and the resource teachers share a large resource room* All meals are served in the 
cafeteria. 

All senior high classes are held in the local high school, which is a short 
distance from the elementary school. There are classrooms for English, math, ESL, 
and 6ED, and the secondary resource teacher who oversees the program has an office* 

PB06RAN EFFECTIVEHESS 

Each child's progress is assessed in reading, math, and oral language if they 
have attended summer school 23 days or more. In reading and math, they are 
assessed on the units they complete* The children are assessed in oral language 
only i£ they are limited English proficient. A child's progress is reported on the 
MSRTS in terms of a percentage grade and the number of days attended. At the end 
of the 1988 suiamer program, ten students had received one semester credit, 15 
received 1/2 credit, and 11 had ten or more hours transferred. Additionally, the 
Ovatonna migrant program has received very favorable feedback from educators in the 
State of Texas. 

PROGRAM TRANSFERABILITY 

^ few of the outstanding features of the Owatonna program are discussed in this 
section. Some of these features are more transferable than others, but all are 
worth mentioning. Some were identified through observation during the case study 
visit, whereas others were mentioned by various members of the migrant education 
staff who were interviewed. 

One of the most impressive features of the Owatonna Summer Migrant Program is 
th^ coordination of services to migrant children at one site even though these 
services are funded from multiple sources. This coordination begins at the state 
level and is successfully carried through to the local level. By coordinating the 
Chapter 1 migrant education program with Migrant Head Start, Migrant Health, and 
Title XX, Owatonna is able to provide comprehensive services to the children of 
migrant workers, ages 0 to 21, in a central location. 

Another important feature of the Owatotina program is their 'Coordination with 
the sending State of Texas. The Ovatonna staff view their program as an extension 
of the student's home-base program. They try to build continuity into the learning 
process in order to keep each student performing at least at grade level and 
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prevent the student from dropping out of school later on. Coordination has been 
enhanced b> Texas educational staff vi^Uing Minnesota and the Owatonna staxf 
visiting Texas. Coordination with a sending state is probably easier for the 
Ci/atonna program than it may be for others because the majority of students come 
from a single state due to the recruiting practices of the canning company* 

Building a liaison with the parents is another outstanding feature. The 
practice of taking a scho,)l bus to i>ach camp loaded with staff members, games, and 
refreshments is a good introduction of the program to the parents on the migrant 
families' own "turf." Additionally, many of the non-licensed program staff li\e in 
the camps. They rrovide valuable input into the piogram and are viewed as an 
extension of the Tjigrant community into the schools by the migrant families. 

The Owatonnt. program rinaged to get the parents to three PAC meetings during 
the six week su^aner program. The first PAC meeting was held on a school bus at 
each camp, while tne teachers played games with the children outside. Dinner was 
serve i at the next tvo PAC meetings, which may have provided an incentive for 
attendance. In addition to a dinner for the whole family, the third meeting was an 
open house where the children performed. 

Another feature is the use of peer tutors. The better students assist other 
students who need a little help. This works well in a summer program where some 
children cannot attend on a regular basis for the duration of the program. 

Having a separate ESL component and a bilingv-nl teacher is a feature of the 
program that is very helpful when a relatively large percentage of the student 
copulation are limited English proficient. In a short program, immersion is too 
frustrating for non-English speakers and they tend to dropout, according to the ESL 
teacher. If they have bilingual ESL, they are less frustrated and are exposed to 
good English and jfood Spanish, which encourages bilingualism. 

A general health services practice in the Owatonna program is a feature worth 
mentioning. Besides teaching the children good health habits, the nurse and her 
assistant try to get the parents more involved in and take responsibility for their 
children's health care. For example, they encourage the parents to make medical 
and dental appointments for their children and to take the children to these 
appointments rather than depending on others to do it for them. 
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XII. MGRAHT BDUCATION PROGRAM, HAHCOCK-HARRISOH 
COOPBRATIVB (MISSISSIPPI) 

During the late 1970 's and early 1980 's hundreds of Vietnamese families were 
first sent to Gulf Coast states where they finally settled in the Biloxi/Gulfport 
area of Mississipp . At first they were employed shucking oysters at local 
processing plants. Later, they returned to fishing, their former occupation in 
Vietnam. 

While the Vietnamese parents adapted to fishing in the area, they did not 
succeed at learning English. For this, they depended on their younger family 
members, the school children, who were able to adjust faster than their parents. 
This has caused some -roblems. In a culture where children are meant to be seen 
and not heard, it has been difficult for the parents who have not made any attempt 
to learn the language to maintain control in their household. Sometimes the 
parents have felt that the school has more control over their children they have. 
To remedy this, the local community has begim to help the parents in the 
"Americanization process". 

The local community has been generally accepting of the Vietnamese, reesler Air 
Force Base is located in Biloxi, and children of base personnel ire taught in local 
schools. The composition of the student population is one-thi*"d local residents, 
one-third children from the base, and one-third migrant students. Thus, the 
community is used to children who experience a mobile lifestyle and has bef^ very 
supportive of education for migrants. Its leadership is committed to involvement 
and integration of its citizeno and it has made available to families community 
education, adult basic education, literacy training, job training, cultural 
enrichment activities, and personal development and parenting training. 

The Hancock-Harrison Cooperative Migrant Education Program serves seven school 
districts with a combined enrollment of approximately 33,200 children. There are 
now approxima*-ely 805 migrant children being served; 158 currently migratory and 
647 formerly migratory. Of these, 53 percent are male, 47 percent female, 92 
percent are Vietnamese. 

HISTORICAL DEVELOPMBRT 

It was not U'-.til 1974 that the Migrant Education Program began in Mississippi's 
Gulf Coast Area -o meet the educational needs of children of migratory fishers. 
While there are eleven schools in seven school districts along the coastal are/i. 
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the Vietnamese are scattered and attended Just a few of these schools* It was 
therefore decided to form a Coastal Consortium of the seven school districts which 
had the highest concentration of migrant children. The districts of Biloxi, Bay 
St. Louis, Hancock County, Harrison Cotmty, Long Beach, Pass Christian and Gulfport 
combined to form the Hancock-Harrison Cooperative Migrant Education Program. The 
Gulfport School District serves as the fiscal agent for the project. 

THE PROGRAM 

The major goal of the program is to provide a coordinated range of services so 
that migrant children can achieve maximum opportunities from their educational 
experiences, including health and related services. 

Identlf ^wcation and Recruitment 

Large numbers of Vietnamese families arrived in southern Mississippi in the 
early 1980 *s. Recruitment was done by word of mouth, contacts through the Catholic 
Church, through fejiiily members or through employers. Much of the success of the 
recruitment activity can be traced to the efforts of two dedicated home-school 
liaison persons. One is a stax^f social worker and the other is a Vietnamese lady, 
who works as a staff recruiter, house finder, etc., and serves as the link between 
the community and the school system. It is through their tireless work that 
children are enrolled and remain in school. Most families do not have phones, do 
not know English, and do not understand procedures involved in getting medical or 
dental appointments. The Catholic Church has a refugee service which helps 
families get resettled, finds housing, and helps them apply for medicare and food 
stamps • 

The project's staff is so well known that whenever a new family arrives in the 
community that is involved in farming, fishing, or food processing work the project 
is notified. The project's staff is responsible for filling out the eligibility 
forms and getting the proper information and signatures. Once this information is 
c! tained, and verified, the Migrant Student Record Transfer (MSRTS) clerk at the 
Resource project prepares the necessary forms and inputs this information into the 
project's MSRTS terminal for transmittal to Little Rock, Arkansas. The two staff 
recruiters also have the responsibility each year of recertifying those children 
who have not moved, in addition to those new to the community. Inservice training 
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s also provided by the project *s staff to classroom and migrant teachers, nurses, 
aides, and principals on updating and changes in the MSRTS record. 

Prioritization of Services 

All migrant children are given diagnostic tests and placed in regular classroom 
programs. The educational needs of migrant students are assessed by consultation 
with the classroom teacher or other appropriate school personnel. Through tests 
and observation, the migrant child's specific academic weaknesses are diagnosed by 
the migrant tutor. In coordination with the child's regular classroom teach r and 
other staff members, an individualized program is designed to meet any specific 
need. 

Instruc*-ional Services 

The Hancock-Harrison Cooperative Project provides instruction, social, and 
family services to assist migrant children improve academically. The program 
provides in-school tutorial services through the use of teacher/tutors and teacher 
assistance tutors and English as a Second L^nsuage, as well as supportive services. 

Migrant children are pulled out from regular classes at designated time periods 
(when they have study periods) and meet with a migrant teacher/tutor for per^ .Js of 
30-45 minutes, using teacher made or commercially produced products. The progress 
of the student is monitored by the teacher. Students are encouraged to have pride 
in their own language and culture. The program teaches English as a second 
language, with emphasis on developing speaking and listening skills. In addition 
to the teacher/ tutors, teacher assistants/bilingual aides are hired on an hourly 
basis to assist in reading, math, and oral language. These aides work either in 
the pull-out room or in the classroom assisting only migrant children. Chapter 1 
and bilingual aides are also on many campuses and provide classroom assistance. 
Standford Achievement and/or California Achievement Tests are administered in the 
Spring and are used to measure student gains. 

While some school personnel see pull-out programs as disruptive of daily 
schedules, the philosophy of many of the principals is that pull-out should be 
looked upon as a service that not only helps the student but the teachers as well. 
The pull-out services avail the students of a one-on-one service to meet his 
particular needs academically and socially. Pull-out classes usually serve 
anywhere from four to ten children. 
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Support Services 

Gounaellng. There are several school counselors at the high school level. 
Children go on their own or at the recommendation of a teacher. The majority of 
young men interviewed knew that they would finish high school and go out to sea to 
help the family or get a boat of their own. Their needs were not as much 
career/vocational but rather behavioral, family, and academic. Some young people 
also remember the fighting and escape from their homeland, which is still causing 
them some problems and need for cotmseling services. The majority of the young 
women desire to go on to college, expressing career goals as teachers, nurses, 
scientist, and sales persons. One girl wanted to work in a bank and loan money. 
Another said her father wanted her to be a doctor, but she wanted to be a teacher. 
The girls expressed more problems at home while becoming Americanized. 

Health. The project will cover the cost of health services when there are no 
other funds available. For the most part, however, there are enough services 
provided by the local agencies; the role of the project staff is generally to make 
the appointments and transport the patient. 

FUNDING, ADMINISTRATION, AND FACILITIES 

Budget 

The total FY 1988-89 program year budget was $354, 848, of which 81 percent was 
for staff. 

Staf f 

Administrative Staff 

Center Supervisor .5 
Coordinator 1 
Secretary/Bookkeeper 1 

Instructional Staff 

Teachers/Tutors 5 
Bilingual Aides 3 

Support Service Staff 

Clerk (MSRTS) 1 
Home School Liaison 2 

The project is administered by the center supervisor and the migrant education 
coordinator. The center director serves half-time as director of the migrant 
education project ani half-time as director '>f the migrant education materials and 
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resource center* In terns of the administrative hierarchy of the Gulfpcrt School 
District, the center director answer, to the federal programs coordinator, who in 
turn answers to an assistant superintendent. 

Once a week the migrant education coordinator and the Instructional staff meet 
for inservice, to discuss problems, prepare paperwork, and prepare materials for 
classes. Prior to the opening of school, a workshop is held to review rules, 
regulations, MSRTS operations, and the particular needs of the students. Of the 
five teachers, two have been selected as master teachers by the HSRTS Master 
Teacher/Master Health Provider recognition program. 

Migrant Education Facilities 

As noted before, the migrant office is located in Gulfport and shares facilities 
with the Materials and Resource Center. It is a beautiful building. The staff of 
the Hancock/Harrison Cooperative and the staff of the Materials and Resource Certer 
share space along with the supervisor of the center. Staff have separate offices 
with a larger room for conferences. Next door is the resource center which houses 
thousands of pieces of laminated word games, art work, posters, and equipment and 
materials ?ised for weekly workshops. Classroom space at all schools were found to 
be self contained, with up-to-date equipment, generally large, airy classrooms, all 
reflecting the creativity of the staff at the Materials and Resource Center. There 
vere also wonderful bulletin boards, learning center \ and vindow shades painted 
with animals, seasons, and holiday settings. 

PROGRAM EFFBCTIvnoiESS 

The most recent data available on the effectiveness of the Hancock-Harrison 
Cooperative Migrant Education project is from the 1986-b7 project evaluation. 
Exhibit 25 gives the pre-/posttest gains of participating students in grades K 
through 7 and grades 9 and 10. As the data show, there were modest gains at all 
grade levels except eleventh, with substantial gains in grades 1, 2, 7, 8 and 10. 

PROGRAM TRANSFERABILITY 

The migrant students served by the Hancock-Harrison program are thinly scattered 
among several schools in several school districts. To meet the academic needs of 
these students, the program uses a pull-out tutorial mod?.l which permits the 
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EXHIBIT 25. Prc>-/P08tte8t Gains for Migrant Students 
Participating in the Hancock-Harrison 
Migrant Education Project, 1986-87 



Grade 



Pretest 



Posttest 



Gains 



K 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

J 

10 
11 
12 



7 
39 
36 
37 
29 
35 
16 
16 

6 
12 
1 



47.5 
27.3 
46.3 
46.3 
47.4 
68.1 
36.8 
35.2 

36.9 
30.0 
10.4 



60.1 
44.2 
50.6 
51.4 
50.5 
70.1 
47.3 
44.1 

41.3 
44.7 
10.4 



+12.6 
+16.9 
+ 5.3 
+ 5.1 
+ 3.1 
+ 2.1 
+10.5 
+ 8.9 

+ 4.4 
+14.7 
0 



program to provide individualized assistance to all of the students in a manner 
which optimizes use of staff resources. The achievement test data indicates that 
this model works in this situation. Furthermore, the principals of the schools 
served by the program support the ul>:. of this approach in these circumstances. 
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XIII. b ^ HIGRART SDUCATIOH PR06SAN, GLERDIVK (HORTAHA) 
KL^^TARY SCHOOL DISTRICT HO. 1 

The Glendive SiMmer Migrant Education Program is a five-week summer program 
operated by the Glendive Elementary School District, The program serves the 
children of currently migrant farmworkers who work in the fields within a 60 mile 
area along the Yellowstone River valley. The main industry in the area is 
agriculture and related businesses. The major agricultural products are sugar 
beets, wheat and other grains, range beef cattle, and some sheep and dairy cattle. 
The area has considerable coal, oil, and natural gas reserves, but the exploration 
of these natural resources has decreased in recent years. 

The town of Glendive is 222 miles northeast of Billings and had an estimated 
population of 5,500 in 1985. The educational system includes thiee elementary 
schools, a junior high school, a senior high school, and a junior college. 

The migrant families arrive in May and the first part of June to hoe, weed, and 
thin the sugar beets. These migrants are predominantly Spanish speaking, and a 
large percentage come from one town on the Texas-Mexican border. A few migrant 
families also come from Kansas, Washington, California, and Wisconsin. Some of the 
families return to Glendive year after year. 

Most able-bodied migrant family members work in the fields once they arrive, 
including not only the fathers but also the mothers, the teenagers, and sometimes 
the younger, school-age children. These families often work twelve hours a day, 
seven days a week while they are in the area. 

Before the Glendive Migrant Program started, many of the smaller children 
roamed the fields while their parents worked. These children constantly faced 
danger playing near the farm vehicles and machinery, the highway, and irrigation 
canals. They were also exposed to the heat, sun, pesticides, fertilizers, and 
dirt. It was not uncommon for a ten year old to stay home to care for a baby and 
preschool siblings. 

Many of the school-age migrant children leave school a few weeks early and 
enter school a few week> late in their home-bases, thus, reducing the length of 
their school year. Tney get progressively behind in school as a result. The 
situation is particularly difficult for the teenagers whose labor is in demand by 
the family. 

The migrant ^ are welcomed by the community each summer beginning with a church 
sponsored picnic. They are perceived as a necessary .iddition to the agricultural 
labor force, and they also contribute to the local economy during their brief stay. 
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HISTORICAL DEVEL0FMB9T 

The Glendive Migrant Program was started about 22 years ago. The current 
budget is approximately a third of what it was when the program started^ but the 
number of migrant children served has not decreased significantly during this 
time. Originally, the program was administered on a regional basis throughout the 
state. Each program was required to have certified staff in physical education, 
music, and art, in addition to the regular clartsroom teachers. When the state 
migrant education budget was reduced, the regional administrative level was 
eliminated and the local projects became more autonomous. 

As a result of the administrative shift and budget reductions, a decision was 
made to have the Glendive program focus on reading, math, and oral language. The 
certified physical education, music, and art positions were eliminated, and the 
importance of these functions was reduced and transferred to the regular classroom 
teachers • 

THE PROGRAM 

The Glendive Simuner Migrant Education Program serves the children of migrant 
farmworkers from infancy to age 21. Infants and toddlers are served by the program 
so their older siblings can attend summer school rather than stay at home to care 
for the younger ones. The nursery, preschool, kindergarten, and elementary age 
children are served in an elementary school, whereas the Junior and senior high 
students are served by an outreach instructor. 

The major goal of the Glendive migrant program is to introduce, reinforce, r.nd 
remediate basic skills in readin,,, mathematics, and language arts. Additional 
goals are to enhance each child's; self-esteem; further cultural values through 
music, art, and physical education; prepare the children for future decisions in 
computer literacy and career awareness activities; and to provide information about 
the school and the children's progress to the parents. 

Identification and Recruitment 

The success of the Glendive Migrant Program's identification and recruitment is 
attributable, in large part, to the recruiters' persistence in carrying out this 
task and to the rapport they hure established with the farmers who employ the 
migrants and the migrant families over the years. Many of the farmers already knew 
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about the program because they have children of their own in the schools during the 
regular-school-year or because they have had migrant families with chf.ldren in the 
program in previous years. Also, some of the migrant children have participated in 
the program for a number of years because their families return to the area each 
summer* These farmers and migrant families tell others about the program* 

Identification and recruitment begin about two weeks before the program starts 
in the summer. Usually there is only one recruiter, but this year the recruiter 
worked with the outreach instructor to identify junior and senior high school 
students to participate in the program. Typically, the recruiter visits the 
farmers to ask them if they will be hiring any migrants during the summer and to 
explain the program. Since many of the migrants live on the fanners* land, the 
recruiter lets the farmers know that he or she will be visiting the migrant 
families to get their eligible children to participate in the program. Both the 
fanners and the migrant parents like the program because the children are in a safe 
and interesting learning environment and the parents are not being distracted with 
parental responsibilities while they work. Sometimes the recruiter has to walk the 
fields to talk with the parents while they work, for example, to recruit their 
children for the program or get information to complete forms. Talking to the 
parents while they work is kept to a minimum, however. 

The Glendive migrant education staff view their program as supportive of the 
home-base school, since the children served migrate to the area for only a few 
weeks in the summer. The developmental and instructional services provided by the 
program reinforce and remediate the basic skills that the children have learned or 
will be learning in their home-base school. 

Coordination through the MSRTS is particularly important because all of the 
children in the program are currently migrant. The recruiter makes repeated trips 
into the communities anu .arm areas where the migrants live and work to identify 
eligible children and complete the Certificates of Eligibility (COEs), Once the 
COEs are completed, tha records clerks reviews them and sends them to Helena, 
Montana, where the data are entered into the computer for transmission to Little 
liock. Most of the children's MSRTS records arrive in Glendive when the summer 
session begins. Thus, the teachers know from the first day what each child 
requires. At the end of the progrrou, the records -*re updated and sent to Helena 
for transmission to Little Rock so the home-base schools will have a record of the 
children's summer school activities and progress. 
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Since about 90 percent of the children in che program are from Texas, an effort 
is made to coordinate with this state. Coordination with Texas includes training 
of the Glendive staff by Texas personnel regarding the Texas Educational Assessment 
of MinimuTi Skills (TEAMS) test aud the dropout prevention program. The TEAMS is 
given every other year to Texas students beginning in the first grade until high 
school graduation. The Glendive outreach instructor also works closely with 
guidance counselors ^rom Texas to be sure the students are getting ths help they 
need. 

Prioritization of Services 

Priority is given to currently ^nigrant children from infancy to age 21, who 
have not completed high school. Emphasis is on academic subjects, an 
individualized approach, and coordination with the home-base school. Oral language 
is stressed because^many of the children come from communities where only Spanish 
is spoken, and their parents have expressed interest in having their children 
become more English proficient. Several different kinds of activities are used to 
develop oral language proficiency. Reading and mathematics are also given high 
priority. 

Instructional and Developmental Services 

Exhibit 26 shows the classroom structure, nrollment figures, and staffing of 
the Glendive summer project. These figures l^idicate a very high instructional 
staff-student ratio, which is conducive to an individualized instructional approach 
not usually available in a regular school program. 

The nursery, through the intermediate level, start each day at 8:00 a.m. and 
conclude at 3:00 p.m. The outreach instructor meets with the secondary students 
twice a week in the everdngs, for a total of about five to six hours of instruction 
per week per student. 

The babies are in the nursery so their older siblings can attend school. The 
nursery provides a t^afe, healthy, and nurturing environment that the babies might 
not otherwise have while their parents are working in the fields. Since there is a 
high staff to infant ratio, the babies get a lot of individual care. The nursery 
has a crib for each baby and much of their time is spent sleeping. They usually 
take a morning and an afternoon nap. The rest of the time is spent bathing, 
feeding, and playing with them. 
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EXHIBIT 26. 


Snrollnent and Staffing as 


of June 21, 1989 




Ntimber Enrolled 


St&ff 


High school 


11 


One certified outreach 
instructor 


Intermediate 

(grades 4 and up) 


18 


One certified instructor; 
one instructional aide 


Primary 

(grades 1-3) 


17 


One certified instructor; 
one instructional aide 


Kindergarten 
(kindergarten 
and age 5) 


13 


One certified instructor; 
om, instructional aide 


Preschool 
(ages 2-4) 


14 


One preschool supervisor; 
two preschool aides 


Nursery 
(ages 0-2) 


17 


One nursery supervisor; 
four nursery aides 


TOTAL 


90 





Preschool activities are primarily developmental. Since most of the two to 
four year olds speak Spanish at home, the staff talks to them in both English and 
Spanish so the children can understand what is happening. The children spend their 
mornings learning the colors, dates, and numbers, participating i.i activities that 
reinforce reading and math readiness, doing small art projects, taking part in 
music sessions, and playing outside. Some of the activities are done in small 
groups whereas others are individualized. After lunch, the preschoolers nap before 
they go home. 

Instructional services for the kindergarten through the intermediate grades 
focus on reading, mathematics, oral language, and other language arts, which are 
usually taught in the morning. Instruction in the afternoon is mere informal and 
includeb physical education, music, and special events. Students are generally 
placed in the grade they have just completed during the school year. Since the 
summer program is so short, it is important to be able to test the children the 
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first day in order to get them right into the suitable level of the curriculum. 
The following formal procedures are used to ensure that the children will be 
working with materials appropriate for their needs and abilities: 

• Harper-Row Reading pre-/posttests; 

• IMP (EDITS) Math prc-/posttests? 

• IDEA Oral Language tests; and 

• NSRTS records. 

The Formal Reading Inventory (FRI) may be used in the future in place of the 
Harper-Row Reading tests because the pre-/posttests of the former are shorter than 
those used in the latter. The FRI, thus, may be more appropriate for a short 
summer program and is now beir^ tried. 

Each teacher also informally monitors the student's progress through 
observation and interaction. 

In addition to the emphasis on reading, math, and oral language, the Glendive 
summer program includes music, art, physical education, and computer literacy. 
Thirty minutes of each day is also dedicated to teaching the students study skills, 
such as map reading, locating information from reference sources, retention and 
repetition exercises, use of free reading time, and establishing a study 
environment. Career education is part of the curriculum at the intermediate 
level. The students see films and videotapes, take field trips to wa h and talk 
with people in different jobs and listen to outside speakers talk .at their 
careers. 

A variety of activities are incorporated into the summer program that are 
designed to hold the children's interest. Trips ere taken to local business^^s, 
museums, and parks. The geographical characteris*:ics of the area are highlighted. 
Special days are observed, such as Flag Day, and each Friday has a tneme. The 
Friday of the case 5»"udy visit was Western Day. Everyone dressed in western attire 
and got into the spirit of the day. 

The 11 students enrolled in the secondary program ranged from age 14 to a^e 21 
and were in grades 7 to 11 the previous academic year. In Glendive, nine students 
were in the Portable Assisted Study Sequei, (PASS) program, one was getting help 
toward her GED, and one was working on his vocabulary skills. 

During the recruiting process, the outreach instructor works with the recruiter 
to identify secondary students to participate in the program. They explain to the 
youth and their families that the PASS program can be used to earn credits for 
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failed classes or to earn extra credits toward graduation. For those who sign up, 
the outreach instructor calls the counselors at tUt sending schools to find out 
what the students should work on. Then thw outreach instructor orders the 
appropriate PASS materials from the State of California. 

After the materials arrive, the outreach instructor develops a schedule for 
working with the students in the various communities. He tries to get as many as 
possible centrally located so he can work with small groups rather than travel to 
each person's home. He covers an area of about 50 to 75 miles. Many of the 
students get up at 6:00 a.m., work in the fields, and finish about 6:00 to 7:30 
p*m. Some woik seven days a week at times. Therefore, classes are scheduled in 
the evenings and sometimes on w-3kends. These students have to do their studies in 
addition to their field work. 

The PASS courses are divided into five units each. The tests that the students 
are required to complete after each unit are sent to California for gr-ding. The 
students do not receive any course credit unless they coii?)lete all five units. 
They have to work hard to complete a course in five weeks. 

After the students complete their PASS courses, California enters the course 
credits in the students' MSRTS records. The outreach instructor writes a report on 
each student and sends it to the home-base school. Sometimes he calls the 
counselor to report on the student's progress. 

Support Services 

The approximately 79 children who participate in the nursery to intermediate 
migrant program are transported to and from school in two school buses. This 
includes 17 infants and 14 preschoolers, as well as th« school-age children. The 
buses are regular size school buses that hold about 62 passengers each. Special 
cribs have been built on the buses for the babies. There are two aides on each bus 
who take care of the children. The older children also help with the little ones. 

One bus leaves at 5:00 a.m. and the other leaves at 6:00 a.m. each morning to 
pick up the children. The buses travel around the countryside on paved roads and 
<»ravel roads picking up children from their parents at their homes, along the 
roadside, and in the fields. The buses arrive back at the school at 8:00 a.m. The 
process is reversed in the afternoon, when the children get out of school at 3:00 
p.m. 

All of the children's possessions are labelled. Parents give the aides baby 
bottles, medicines, etc. for their children and may also giv« the aides notes for 
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the nurse or teachers. Each bus carries a supply of diapers, kleenex, Wet Ovzs 
(moisturized towelettes), a garbage can, and other supplies. On the return trip, 
the aides aay take notes from the nurse oi teachers to the parents. 

Nutrition is an. important part of the Glendive program. The children are given 
a good breakfast when they arrive, a lunch at noon, and a snack just before chey 
leave for ho-e in the afternoon. Meals are prepared by two cooks and are served in 
the school cafeteria. The babies are fed in the nursery. 

Health and cleanliness are another important part of the Glendive program. All 
the childien brush their teeth after breakfi .L. The babxes are b*.thed and their 
clothes are washed. The rest of the children shower and wash their hair on 
alternate days, which they thoroughly enjoy in the summer. 

A full-time nurse is on staff to attend to the children's health related 
needs. She focuses on snreenin,'; and preventive health, especially immunization. 
Shr reviews the children's MSRTS health ecords, then checks their eyes, hea.-ing, 
teeth, height, and weight. Th= older children are checked for scoliosis. Children 
under age five are checked for anemia. She does a thorough review of the 
children's immunization records and administers vaccines to children who need them. 

After the screenings, the nurse communicates with the parents concerning any 
health problems that are discovered. Appointments are made with a local dentist 
for needed dental care that the parents cannot afford. With limited resources, she 
is focusing on completing the dental care for all the five and six year olds in the 
program. She also coordinates with other community resources to get assistance for 
children with other health related problems. 

The nursfc is a resource for the staff who instruct and care for the children 
during the day. She makes sure the health care, nutrition, and activities are 
appropriate for the children's ages. She begins each day by checking the babies in 
the nursery. Another of her tasks is to oversee the administration of any 
medical 'ons the children must take while they are in school. 

At the ena of the summer session, she is responsible for completing the MSRTS 
health records for the children. 

Parent Itivolvement 

Every effort is made to keep the parents as involved as possible, but most 
parents work long hours the few weeks they are in Glendive. One PAC meeti; g 
held in the community and an open house was held at the school. Parer j are kept 
infoiujed through the weekly newsletter, and other bulletins as needed. An informal 
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line f communication is maintained through notes that pass between the parents and 
the teachers and nurse via the bus aides. A fiesta and family night are held 
toward the end of the summer program.^ A meal is served to the families at the 
fiesta and the students perform and break pinatas* 

FUNDING, ADNINISXSATION, AND FACILITIES 

Budget 

The total project funding for the summer of 1989 was $52,^15. Twenty-five 
percent of this was for contracted personnel, and Just over 30 percent was for the 
salaries of other staff members* Some of the other larger budget items were 
building rental ($2,330), district bus rental ($9,488), and food service ($2,000). 

Staff 

The staff of the summer program is as follows: 

Contracted Staff ; 

1 Director 

1 Recruiter 

3 Classroom instructors 

1 Outreach instructor 

Other Staff : 

1 Secretary/record clerk 
1 Preschool supervisor 
1 Nursery supervisor 
6 General duty aides 
3 Instructional aides 
3 Bus aides 
1 Nurse 

1 Custodian 

2 Cooks 

The quality of .he staff is one of the main reasons for the program's success. 
The director has extensive experience that is pertinent to his position in the 
program. He teaches sixth grade during the regular-school-year and has served in 
an administrative capacity in the school system for a number of years. He has been 
director of the migrant program for eleven years, five of which were as a classroom 
teacher and six were as director. Over the years, he has attended nmerous 
workshops and conferences in migrant edu'^ation. 
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All of the contracted staff have been teachers during the regular-school-^year 
for a nximber of years, and the preschool supervisor is also an elementary school 
teacher. The program has the distinction of having two Master Teachers of Migrant 
Education. Additionally, most of the staff have been with the program for several 
years. Some are bilingual. 

The nurse is a public health nurse who works for the county and is assigned to 
the schools during the regular-school-year. Because of her position in the county 
public health system, she is already in the health network and has access to coimty 
and state resources tnat are useful in her role as the nurse for the migrant summer 
program. 

There are some staff development activities for the summer program, ihe 
director often attends national migrant confererces. He, the teachere, the 
recruiter, the nurr-^, the records clerk, and the cooks usually attend the state 
migrant conference held each spring in Billings. This is a one day conference that 
offers several workshops. A two hour preservice breakfast meeting is held prior to 
each summer session, during which the basic operations of the program are 
discussed. Following this, are two days of smdJler meetings to get the program 
started. The staff meet informally throughout the five week session, and the 
weekly newsletter keeps everyone apprised of upcoming events. 

Migrant Education Facilities 

The summer migrant program is housed in an elementary school in Glendive. The 
school is modem, clean, and attractive. The classrooms are used for the nursery, 
preschool, kindergarten, primary, nd intermediate activities. The babies and 
children in the nursery, preschool, and kindergarten are in rooms that can be 
darkened because they take naps. Except for the babies, the children are fed in 
the cafeteria. The school also has facilities where the children can take showers 
and brush their teeth. Posters and t)ther colorful displays are used at the front 
entrance, where the children come in from the school buses. The children's art 
work is displayed throughout the classrooms and halls. 

The high school students meet in small groups wherever it is convenient. Some 
meet in homes. If the weather is nice, they may meet outside. 
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PK06KAM EFTBCTZVERESS 

Since the summer program is short, the Glendive instructors have developed 
curriculum objectives as an assessment tool. Students are pretested and posttested 
to determine their accomplishments. The data in Exhibit 27 show gains for the last 
three project years. Data for the summer, 1989, program were not yet available. 
It should be noted that there have been fc^dins for all grades for the past three 
years* It is not possible, however, to present sustained gains for specific 
students. 

In 1988, ten secondary students were enrolled in the PASS program. Six of 
*"hose students completed one or more units. Three students completed all five 
units and were awarded course credit. These students completed the equivalent of a 
semester's work in a month during the time they were working six to eight hours in 
the fields* 

Another indication of the programs effectiveness is that 70 percent of the 
elementary students had perfect attendance. This is an accomplishment since the 
program is not mandatory and the children have long bus rides to and from school. 

PROGRAM TRANSFERABILITY 

Some aspects of the Gleadive program are worth highlighting. The degree to 
which they can be transferred to other sites will depend on available resources, 
the situation, and the flexibilitv of the staff, among other things. 

One of the most impressive things about this program is the climate the staff 
provides for the children. The i!istructional staff and aidi*^ meet the buses in 
front of the school at 8:00 a.m* each morning, and the children are taken to their 
respective rooms. It is obvious that everyone is happy to be there. In an 
interview, the master teachers said, since they have the children such a short 
time, two of their main goals are to reinforce what the children have learned 
during the school year and convey to them the love or leaguing. This love of 
learning permeates all aspects of the program. It is a time of discover^' for the 
children and they react enthusiastically to it. 

Because of the relatively high ratio of staff t> students, the children get 
much more individual attention than they do in a regular school program. The 
individualized curriculum permits each child to move at his or her own pace, so 
everyone has a sense of accomplishment. 
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EXHIBIT 27. Longitndlnal Prograa Sffectiveness Data, 1936-1988 



Text Level 



6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 



Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Primer 
Preprimer 
Readiness 



Text Level 



B 
A 
3 
2 
K 



Reading - AverAce Percentage T tems Answered Correctly 



1986 



1987 







Pre 


£os£ 


60 


63 


60 


63 


54 


59 


59 


68 


40 


47 


74 


78 


61 


66 


63 


76 


64 


77 


61 


75 


62 


85 


73 


85 


30 


83 


56 


70 


58 


83 


42 


71 



1988 
Ece fost 



66 
60 

73 
42 
64 
43 
44 



68 
68 

87 
73 
80 
78 
63 



Math - Average Percentage Items Answered Correctly 



1986 



1987 



Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


57 


59 


61 


67 


58 


61 


80 


88 


67 


78 


65 


82 


66 


83 


59 


71 


76 


ino 


61 


72 


67 


97 


50 


67 


6-' 


89 


50 


89 


50 


72 



Since the reading, math, and oral language curricula that are used have pretest 
and posttest components and the teachers have the children's MSRTS records shortly 
after school starts, the children can be placed at the appropriate level at the 
very beginning of the program. The posttesting capability provides a method for 
assessing the students' progress. 

ITie "love of learning" atmosphere is especially apparent in the preschool and 
kindergarten classes. Preschool activities are developmental and kindergarten 
prepares students for school. Most of the activities are scheduled in the morning, 
and the children nap in the afternoon. 

The community and the program staff m-ke an effort to make the migrant families 
feel welcome. The community gives a picnic for the families when they arrive and 
the migrant program staff maintain rapport with the families through the recruiter, 
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the outreach instructor, program activities, and informal communication. These 
efforts provide a positive attitude in the community toward the migrant families 
that is reflected in their attitudes toward the migrant program. 
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XIV. SDMHSR MI6RART EDDCATIOH PK06KAM, HATCH VALLEY 
(HEW MEXICO) MDHICIPAL SCHOOLS 

The Hatch Valley Municipal Schools' Summer Migrant Education Program serves 
migrant student3 in the Hatch Valley, a major agricultural area of New Mexico 
situated along the Ric Grande north of Las Cruces* Farmers in the valley produce a 
number of crops; the mi.Jor crop is chili peppers* In recent years, agricultural 
activity has expanded from a part-year to a year-around venture, largely due to the 
chili crop. As a result, there is year-around work for agricultural works and many 
migrant families are staying longer and settling out in the area* The majority of 
the year-around residents are of Hispanic background* 

The summer program serves 150 migrant students, the majority of whom are 
currently migrant* 

HISTORICAL DEVELOFNEnT 

The Hatch Valley Municipal Schools' Summer Migrant Education Program was 
established approximately 14 years ago* The original idea for a migrant education 
program came from district administrators who recognized the need for services and 
submitted an application for funding* At first, the responsibility for program 
admini' tration fell on the individual classroom teachers working with migrant 
students* However, over time the need for more central administration to better 
handle identification and recruitment was recognized and this task assigned to one 
of the building principals* As the size of the program grew, the responsibility 
for program administration was transferred to the federal programs coordinator who 
currently manages the program* 

The program originally operated four weeks during the summer, providing 
half-day services to students* It presently operates six weeks and provides whole 
dL^ services* The summer program this year suffered an approximately 50 percent 
cut in fluids from preceding years and, as a result, it was necessary to eliminate 
services to high school students, reduce the number of elementary-level students 
served and reduce the number of days per week that services are offered* 
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THS PK06KAM 

During the summer months there are approximately 264 eligible migrant children 
in the area served by the Hatch Valley Municipal Schools. Of these 264 migrant 
children, 99 (37.5 percent) are classified as currently migratory and 165 (62.5 
percent) are classified as formerly migratory. One hundred and fifty migrant 
students are served by the summer program in grades pre-kindergarten to twelfth, 
including 100 percent of the currently migrant students and 31 percent of the 
formerly migrant students. All of the migrant students are Hispanic and ars in 
need of English language development. 

The Hatch Valley Summer Migrant Education Prcaram is the main summer 
instructional program offered by the district. It operates Monday through 
Thursday, from early June through mid-July and focuses on academic instruction, in 
particular English language development. It is supplemented by other special 
service programs such as the Chapter 1 reading program and the summer recreation 
program. 

The main objective of the Hatch Chapter l—Migrant Education Program is to 
bring 5bout positive improvements in the lives of migrant children educationally, 
socially, and emotionally. The ten goals which the program has set for itself are: 

1. Improvement of student competencies in the language arts components. 

2. Improvement of student competencies in other areas to include: 
mathematics, science, social studi^ civics, world history, etc. 

3. Development of cooperation and responsibility in all students, 

4. Development of positive attitudes and self motivation. 

5. Promotion of the physical and nutritional well-being: 

a. Necessary clothing needs. 

b. Dental, medical, and health services. 

c. Provide nutritional lunch and breakfast programs. 

6. Improvement of students daily school attendance, and developing 
alternatives to address the "high-risk" students. 

7. Development of students educational and occupational opportunities. 

8. Development and appreciation of cultural differences and similarities. 

9. Expansion of students experiences as far as their immediate community ai?d 
their environment in general. 
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10. Preparation for xtie students eventual departure from the Chapter 1 — 
Migrant Supplemental Programs* 

Of these ten goals, the project places far greater emphasis on the first than 
on the other nine* 

Identification and Reeruitme. it 

The primary responsibility for identification and recruitment rests with the 
project's records clerk who conducts many of the home visits to migrant parents and 
maintains, transmits, and receives HSRTS records* Tne project employs a number of 
different means for identifying and recruiting migrant students. The project 
networks with all of the local social service programs which serve migrant 
families, including Crippled Children's Services, HELP Day Care, the community 
health center, and the cotmty human services »5rogram. Project staff report that 
they are usually the first or second program in the community to hear of the 
arrival of a new migrant family* Also, because the area served by t^e program is a 
close-knit, rural community, there is a word-of-mouth network which serves to 
notify the project of new families* Once a new family has been identified, the 
records clerk or another staff member visits the family, conducts a parent 
interview, and completes a family case history* 

Prioritization of services 

As noted previously, there are approximately 265 migrant children who are 
eligible for the project's services* However, the project's funding for the summer 
of 1989 permitted only 150 to be served* The neediest students were identified for 
services by a set of criteria which included teacher rating scales completed in the 
spring together with spring CTBS test results, results from classroom teacher and 
Chapter 1 teacher criterior --reference tests ^ and results from other tests such as 
the WHAT and BOHOEM* Priority for project services was given to currently migrant 
students* 

The project relies solely on locally generated data for student needs 
assessment and placement because MSRTS student recordr^ are generally not available 
until two weeks after the student enters the program and because calls to students' 
prior schools rarely produces results. The HSRTS terminal for the project is the 
state terminal in Albuquerque* Project staff report that there has been 
significant improvement this year in turn-around time for student records* 
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According to them, there used to be a lot of delays and student records would not 
arrive until the children were ready to leave the program* This year, there has 
been about a two week turn-around and teachers get records about the third week of 
the six week program. Once placed In the program, the teachers identify the 
children's areas of academic need and focus on remediation. 

Instructional Servieea 

The emphasis of the Hatch Valley Summer Migrant Education Program is clearly on 
academics, with particular focus on English language development. As shown in 
Exhibit 28, students receive an average of six hour;^ and 35 minutes of academic 
instruction per day, four days a week. All instruction is provided by certified, 
bilingual teachers who have prior experience in compensatory education. Each 
teacher works with approximately 20 students. In addition to the certified 
teacher, there is a teacher's assistant in each classroom. There may also be a 
parent volunteer or someone from the Foster Grandparent Program working with 
students in the classroom. The people from Foster G> ^Mparent Program assist low 
achieving students in the instructional and support service components for uy to 
four hours a day. They work with small groups of students under migrant education 
program staff supervision. 

The program uses an experiential approach to teaching. If a lesson is about 
pottery, for example, it is combined with learning about how to make pottery so 
that students acquire language in hands-on, real-life situations. l.ie program uses 
instructional materials which are supplementary to those used during the 
regular-school-year. 

The program also has two classrooms for special student services. These 
classrooms are staffed by certified special education teachers and teacher aides 
who work with s*-udents who have learning difficulties, are handicapped, or are 
gifted and talented. The teachers focus on reinforcing and extending each students 
Individualized Education Plan. The instruction in these classrooms also emphasizes 
experiential, hands-on learning* 

Support Services 

The summer program coordinates with the county human services office and the 
local community health clinic for physical and dental assessment. Individual 
student physicals are conducted by the school nurse and the migrant nurse 
assistant. The dentist at the community health clinic does all of the dental 
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EXHIBIT 28. Daily Staaer Schedule for the Hatch Valley 
Stmmer Migrant Education Program 


7:50 to 8:15 a.m. 


Breakfast 


8il5 to 8:30 a.m. 


Attendance and liinch coimt 


8:30 to 11:25 a.m. 


Academic instruction 


11:00 a.m. 


Lunch (Kindergarten) 


11:25 to 12:00 a^m* 


Lunch (Primary and Intermediate) 


12:05 to 2:45 p.m. 


Academic instruction 




Art (Tuesdays) 




Organized P.E. (Monday through 




Thursday) 




Movies, Field trips (Thursdays) 


2:50 p.m. 


Student dismissal 


3:00 to 3:30 p.m. 


Staff preparation time 


3:30 p.m. 


Staff dismissal 



screenings. Dental treatment, education, and floride rinse are provided every 
Tuesday of each week. The project obtains breakfast and lunch for partivtipants 
through the school district's food services program. 

The migrant program works with the district's physical education :?rogram to 
provide physical education and recreation for the students. Also, all students 
have access to the school library at least twice each week. 

Parent /Community Involvement 

Parent involvement and community involvement are important aspects of the Hatch 
Valley Summer Migrant Education Program. Formal parent involvement activities 
center around the program's Parent Advisory Committee. The committee consists of 
six migrant parents. It has two meetings per year, with elections m the fall. 
The committee serves both the Chapter 1 — Migrant program and the Chapter 1 — Basic 
program. Through the committee meetings, parents have input into project planning 
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and evaluation. The program sends home notices to parents in both English and 
Spanish and has open houses at the school for parents. In addition, project staff 
try to visit each child ^s parents in their homes at least twice a year—most are 
visited more often than that. 

The program also publishes a migrant parent handbook which explains the social 
services available to migrant families in the Hatch area. The program is currently 
in the process of updating the handbook. There is also an evening community 
program for out-of-school (18-21 year old) migrants which offers classes in adult 
basic education, GED, ESL, amnesty rule and regulations. The evening program is 
jointly sponsored by Hatch Valley migrant education program and New Mexico State 
University. The program is very popular and there are presently more interested 
students than the program can handle. 

There is also a great deal of informal contact with migrant parents as a result 
of the fact that the Federal Programs Office in which migrant education is housed 
serves as an information center for migrant families on amnesty rules and 
regulations and social services. Because of this, parents are in and out of the 
Federal Programs Office often. 

FDKDIRG, ADMINISTRATIOH, AHD FACILITIES 

Budget 

The project budget for this summer is :>40,000. This represents a substantial 
cut in funding from prior years when the program received from $75,000 to $80,000. 
As a result, the summer program has eliminated services to students in grades 9 
through 12, reduced the number of students in grades K through 8 who are served, 
and reduce.' the number of days per week on vrhich services are offered from five to 
four. Seventy percent of the funds goes to pay for staff and the rest ig used for 
support services, fhe district provides facilities of instruction and recreational 
activities. 

The staff of the Hatch Valley Summer Migrant Education Project consists of one 
administrator, 8 support staff members, 12 instructional staff members, and 4 
special student services staff members. The position titles and number of staff in 
each are: 
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Administrative staff 

1 Administrator (Federal Programs Coordinator) 

Support Staff 
1 Secretary 
1 Records Clerk 
1 Nurse's Assistant 
1 Librarian/Supply Clerk 

1 Physical Education Assistant 

2 Cafeteria Staff 

1 Custodian 

Instructional Staff 
6 Certified Teachers 
6 Teacher Assistants 

Special Student Services Staff 

2 Certified Teachers 
2 Teacher Assistants 

All of the program's teachers are certified staff who work in the school sytstem 
during the regulai- school-year. Those selected for the summer program must be 
bilingual in Spanish and English, have experience in compensatory education, ana 
have a good attitude and like working with at-risk youtli. The teacher assistants 
in the summer program have all worked previously during the regular-school-year as 
teacher assistants in compensatory education classrooms. They are selected 
following an interview with the program administrator and the program teachers* 

The fact that all of the instructional staff and the administrative staff also 
work with the school during the regular- school-year provides for implicit 
coordination between the summer program services and those of the 
regular-school-year . 



Migrant Education Facilities 

The summer program uses the facilities of the Hatch Elementary School, 
including eight classrooms, the library, and the cafeteria. The administration is 
housed in the offices of the federal programs coordinator, and includes one room 
for the secretary and records clerk and another for the federal programs 
coordinator which also serves as a conference room. 
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PROGRAM EFFKCTIVSRESS 

The best indication of the effect, /eness of the Hatch Valley Migrant Education 
Program comes from the NCE gains on a spring-spring administration of the CXBS 
reported in the 1987-88 evaluation of the program. These results for language arts 
and math are shown in Exhibits 29 and 30. 

PROGRAM TRANSFERABILITY 

The Hatch Valley Summer Migrant Education Program is notable for its close 
coordination with the regular-school-year program, through the use cf certified 
teachers and teacher assistants who are also employed in the regular-schoo year 
program, and through the use of the same administrative staff. The program is also 
noteworthy for its focus on academic instruction and its individual attention to 
the specific needs of remediation of each child. Also, the program's use of an 
experiential instructional approach appears to be particularly effective in 
assisting students in developing their English language skills. In addition, the 
program benefits from its cooperative agreement with the Foster Grandparent Program 
which enables additional adults to assist with instructional and support services 
and thus provides students with more individual attention. 
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EXHIBIT 29* IfCB Gains in Language hrt^* 

on the CTBS for Migrant Students in the 
Hatch Valley Migrant BducatJnr^ 
Program for 1987-88 



Grade 


fi 


NCE Gains 


1 


24 


+21.3 


2 


12 


+13.4 


3 


23 


+ 8.8 


4 


18 


+13.6 


5 


12 


+10.8 


6 


9 


+18.8 


7 


18 


+ 1.8 


8 


22 


+ .9 


9 


18 


+ 1.4 


10 


6 


+ 5.9 


11 


4 


+ 2.2 


12 


2 


+ 4.5 



ESnilBIT 30. 


RC2 Gains iu Mathematics 






on the CTBS for Migrant Students 


in the 




Hat-ch Valley Migrant Education 






Program for 1987-88 




Grade 


H NCE Gains 


1 


5 


+ .4 


2 


3 


+12.7 


3 


13 


+ 4.9 


4 


6 


+13.8 


5 


2 


+ 7.5 


6 


2 


+ 3.5 


7 


5 


+ 4.2 


8 


6 


+10.5 


9 


10 


+ 3.2 


10 


0 




11 


0 




12 


0 
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XV. HID-miDSON SUMNER MIGRANT EDUCATIOK PROGRAM, 
SUNT C0LLE6F AT NEW PALTZ (NEW YORK) 

The Mid-Hudson Kigrant Education Program is one of 13 tutorial ou:reach centers 
in New York State It series seven counties (Dutchess, Orange, Putnam, Rockland 
Sullivan, Ulster, and Westcheater) in the southern part of downstate New York just 
north of New York City. The service area runs t^x^ng both sides of the Hudso 
River, and includes the soi:thera foothills of the Catskill Mountains and ^art of 
the Catskill tate Park. The area includes niimerous small towns as well as the 
larger population centers of '^oughlceepsie, Kingston, Rewburgh, New Paltz, and West 
Point and has a population a little over two million. 

The agricultural activity in the area differs from county to county, the najor 
crops in Ulster County being com, broccoli, apples, cherries and peaches; those in 
Dutchess County being com and fruit crops as well as dairy farming; and those in 
Orange County being onions and celery. 

Similarly, the tthnic composition of the migrant population differs by county* 
The majority of the migrants in Orange Comity are Hispanic, from Texas and New 
Mexico. In the other counties in the area, the majority of the migrants are 
non-Hispanic blacks and whites from Eastern stream states. In Ulster County, a 
^ .jority of the migrants am from Florida. One-third of the migrant students 
sc-.'ved by the Mid-Hudson Program is Hispanic, anc^,her one-third is white 
non-Hispaulc and the remaining one-third is black non-Hispanic . 

HISTORICAL DF/ELOPNENT 

In 1971, the present director of the Mid-Hudson Higrai Education Program began 
a preschool program for migrant children at the college. By 1976, this had evolved 
into a day-school tutorial program. Since 1976, the regular-school-year program 
has evolved form sending tutors out from the college to s hools in the local 
districts to a structure where tutors are hired locally in the partxaipating 
districts. Although hiring tutors locally has advantages in terms of facilitating 
services to local schools, it makes it difficult for the program to conduct staff 
training. Presently, training is being done once a month centrally at the college, 
although the director would like to be able to do it more often. 

The summer program has b3en in operation since 1973. It began as n camping 
experience program for the migrant students. In 1975, the focus shifted to a 
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school-based suramc^r tutorial program. The program presently works in cooperation 
with the Department of Special Education at the college, training ten special 
education Master's candidates to work with migrants. Teaching in the summer 
program fulfills the requirement for a teaching practicum. The program is also 
working with the JTPA programs in Ulster and Orange Counties to get migrants into 
work-study. The Mid-Hudson program provides the students with one-half day of 
academic instruction and the JTPA progrg.'ss place the students in part-time jobr.. 

THE PROGRAM 

The Mid-Hudson Migrant Education Program >perates year-round, offering 
in-school tutoring services and support services during the regular-scho.^-year, 
and an in-home study, a day program and an evening program during the summer. The 
focus of this report is on the summer activities. 

The summer day program operates at two sites, on the campus of the State 
Ur lversity of New York College at New Paltz in Ulster County, New York, and at a 
high school in the town of Warwick in Orange County, New York. 'Tie summer evening 
program is also held at the high school in Warwick. The in-homt t..torial program 
is operated out of the Mid-Hudson Migrant Education Program officec «m SUNY College 
at New Paltz, using tutors who reside throughout the service rrea. 

The summer program serves a total of 565 migrant studentr of whom 199 are 
currently migrant (170 are Status I and 29 are Status II) and 366 are formerly 
migrant. The school-based program (including both the day and evening programs) 
serves 250 students (151 currently migrant and 99 formerly migrant) while ..le 
in-home program serves 315 (48 currently migrant and 267 formerly migrant). The 
majority of the school-based program participants attend se:?vices at the Orange 
County site, where 76 students are in the day program and 66 are In the evening 
program. The day program in Ulster Cotmty serves the remaining 108 school-based 
program participants in its day program. The . ummer day progi^n a.'so permits non- 
migrant children of the program staff to attend where space is available and a<^es 
are comparable so that the migrant students are integrated vit i nonmigrant peeis to 
prepare them for integration in the schools in the region. 

The summer program begins in June with the start-up of the in-home tutorial 
program (also called the Packet Program). Settled out children and current 
migrants who arrive before the end of the school year start on the in-home program 
and then go into the day program along with current migrants who arrive later. 
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The summer day program begins in early July and goes for six week. The program 
is limited to six weeks because it must be out of schools in time for the schools 
to be cleaned up and ready for f&ll classes. 

Identification and R ecruitment 

Identification and recruitment are handled primarily by the State 
Identification and Recruitment Project recruiters. One recruiter handles Dutchess, 
UlPter, Putnam, and Westchester counties, another handles Orange and Sullivan 
counties. The one working in Ulster and Dutchess is a former migrant tutor whc 
spends a lot of time educating school personnel about what migrant children's 
characteristics and needs are. The program receives a certificate of eligibility 
on each child from the recruiter. In addition, every spring the program sends a 
list of last years students to Florida. Contact persons in Florida counties let 
the program know which students will be returning and if there are any new migrant 
children the project should expect. 

If the program knows a child is currently migrant (i.e., has last years 
certificate on file), the child will begin to be served even if the rc^.ruiter has 
not yet submitted the certificate of eligibility for this year. Howevei., if the 
child is a former migrant, the program does not serve the child until a current 
certificate is on file. Approximately 80 percent of the students served are the 
same students served the precer'ing year. 

The Mid-Hudson project has its own MSRTS terminal for enrollment. Turn around 
time for records from Little Rock is reported to average 48 hours. In addition to 
MSRTS, the Mid-Hudson pro:sram participates in New York State's own tracking system 
for migrant students. 

Prioritizat ion of Services 

For formerly migrant participants and those currently migrant participants who 
arrive prior to the end of the regular-school-year, the regular-echool-year 
teachers write out recommendadons for summer tutoring which are given to the 
summer program. In addition, summer tutors and tutor supervisors complete a need?, 
assessment on these children and any additional currently migrant participants who 
enter the program after the end of the regular-school-year. The staff complete a 
needs assessment form which records information on student retention in grade, 
achievement/ciiterion-reference cest scores^ classroom perToimance, credit 
deficiencies, and counseling needs. Staff also specify the student's need for or 
l&ck of need for specific program services on the form* 
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Instructional Services 

At the end of June the in-home tutorial Packet Program begins. Each 
participant is provided with a packet of home-study materials and an individual log 
and calendar for monitoring progress. This year, the home-study mater5^1s are 
based on conservation. Therje are combined with materials to meet 
regular-school-yeai teacher recommendations about wLat the child needs. Tutors go 
to each participant's home once a week for at least one hour. (If a child is not 
also enrolled in the summer day program, the tutor visits more often.) Many of the 
tutors are the s«une tutors the children work with during the regular-school-year. 

The summer day program begins in early July, The program operates Monday 
through Friday. Children are picked up by bus and arrive at the program site at 
8:15 a.m. for a family-style breakfast provided by the program. At 9:00 a.m. 
teachers start taking cie children to class. At mid-day, the program provides the 
students with a lunch and at 3:45 p.m. buses take the students home. Before 
boarding the buses, the program provides the children with a supper. 

A major focus of the day program this summer has been on increasing the use of 
technology in the classroom. The program presently has computers available for all 
classes. In addition, the program has received an Eisenhower grant to implement a 
pilot Leijo/Logo class, using materials and approaches developed at Harvard 
University. The class combines instruction in computer literacy with content 
instruction, and uses a hands-on, experiential approach to maintain student 
interest and involvement. 

One session of the Lego/Logo class was observed during the site visit. The 
class consisted of 14 students and was led by the Lego/Logo instructor, assisted by 
two family teachers. There was also an aide present who was videotaping the class 
for program review and evaluation purposes. The p-esence of *:he videocamera did 
not seem to have any affect on student attention and engagement on task. 

The clase began with a 12 minute discussion by the teacher of the concept of a 
mathematical average, explaining that an average is the middle of a range of 
numbers. Children were shown how to add a set of numbers and divide by the number 
of noimbers added in order to arrive at the average They were then ^iven several 
sets oi numbers to mentally add and divide to find the average. 

Following the discussion, students were given their Lego/Logo kits and 
irjitructed to build a remote controlled car. The Lego/Logo instructor and the 
family teachers circulated to help students. As each child finished building a 
car, he/she went intc the hallway with one of the family teachers and ran the c«rs 
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three times for two seconds, measuring the distance the cars vent each time. Then, 
with the help of the family teachers, the students added the sei/arate distances and 
divided by three to arrive at the average distance the car vent. Folxowing this, 
each child's laeasurements were entered into a computer so that the average distance 
for the cli could be computed. The Lego/Logo instructor also provided an 
explanation of the computer, emphasizing its use as a tool, i.e., that one could 
add up all of the distances for the class by hand but that computer was simply a 
faster way to accomplish this. Students were highly engaged in learning throughout 
the class. During the initial discussion period there were numerous questions from 
students and once the students began building their cars they became highly focused 
on what they were doing. 

In addition to the day program, there is an evening program for Junior high and 
senior high level students. The program operates from 7:30 to 10:00 p.m. at 
Warwick digh School and offers students classes in English-as-a-second language, 
6ED, and PASS. 

At the ond of the sximmer program, the teachers all complete student evaluations 
and sumir xes of what the child has accomplished during the summer sessions. These 
e/alUv^^ions are then given to the students* regular-school-year teachers. 

Support Services 

Health . In ti:e past, medical services were arranged through the Eastern Stream 
Migrant Health program. This year, however, arrangements are uncertain^ At 
present 9 the program has a nurse at the day pn ^ram every morning. Also, the New 
York State Department of Health is doing health/dental screenings for the migrant 
students. In addition, the Lion's Club provides glasses rnd dental exams and a 
local optometrist does screenings for free. The migrant students are also provided 
with a structured swimming program, the purpose of which is to teach water safety 
and prevent accidental drownings. 

With respect co student nutrition, the program cooperates with the regional 
food banJ: and uses USDA donated commodities for its breakfast, Itmch and supper 
program. In addition, more and more local merchants are giving produce, baked 
goods, and other foodstuffs to the program for meals. At holiday times, local 
merchants and churches provide dinners^ and clothing donations for migrant families. 

There is also a network group for migrant services made up of representatives 
from the Mid-Hudson Migrant Education Program, the local *^IC program, t»., family 
health center ^ and others who, togecher with representatives from the New York 
State departments of Labor and of Social Services visit the migrant labor camps to 
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provide information. The network group meets twice prior to the major summer 
influx of migrants into the commuilty for planning purposes. 

Coimseling . There is an adolescent dropout program in Orange County which 
involves a soccer team. The participants play soccer and then, at the end of each 
soccer game there is a counseling session. The program involves 60 participants. 
Also, V COTS go to the homes of dropouts to provide coimseling and try to couple 
tutoring with a job. The tutors offer the students options for continuing their 
education, but do not push them into making a choice. 



FUNDING, ADMINISTRATION, AND FACILITIES 



Budget 

The 1989-90 subgrant to the Mid-Hudson Migrant Education Program is $620,309. 
Of this sum, $216,813 are beirg used for the simaner program. As shown below, most 
of these funds are being used for staff. 

Personnel $131,918 
Fringe 29,306 
Travel 5,000 
Contractual 37.250 

TOTAL DIRECT $208,474 
Indirect 8.339 

TOTAL $216,813 

Staff 

Including work-study students, the Mid-Hudson Migrant Education Program employs 
86 staff members for the summer program. Below are listed the individual staff 
positions by program site, the number of individuals employed in each and the 
funding source used to pay for the position. 

Number Funding Source * 

a. Program-wide 

Director 1 * 

Interstate counselor 1 b 

b. In-hoce Summer Tutorial Prog: am 

Instructional leaders 2 a 

Tutors 10 a 
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C. Ulster County Dav Pro gram 

Instructional leader 
Practicum Instructor 
Special ed« liaison 
Supervisor 

Math/science consultant 
Lego/Logo instructor 
Computer instructor 
Secretary 
MSRTS specialist 
Family teachers 
Study group teacher 
Work study sjpervisor 
Family aide 
Nutrition/cooking 
Kitchen aide 
Work study youth 
Swim instructors 

d. Orange County Day Program 

Instructional leader 
Bilingui.1 computer specialist 
Secretary/records clerk 
Custodian 
Nurse 

Home-school liaison 
Life guard 
Teachers 
Aides 

Nutrition/ cooking 
Kitchen aide 
Work study youth 

e. Orange County Evening Program 

Instructiona.T leader 
Secretary/records clerk 
Teachers 
Aide 



c 
a 
d 
d 



i a 

1 a 

1 c 

1 e 

1 e 

11 10-f, 1-a 

2 a 



1 a 

1 h 

1 a 

1 a 

I a 

1 a 

1 a 

10 9-a, 1-h 

6 a 

1 e 

1 e 

5 3-a, 2-g 



1 a 

1 a 

5 3-a, 2-h 

1 a 



*Key to funding sources: 

a. Chapter 1- -Migrant Education 141 Funds 

b. New York State Migrant Adolescent Program Funds 

c. U.S. Department of Education Special Teacher Training Grant Funds 

d. Eisen^40wer Math/Science Funds 

e. USDA Summer Feeding Program Funds 

f . Ulster County JTPA Funds 

g. Orange County JTPA Funds 

h. U.S. Department of Education Migrant High School Equivalency Funds 
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The program director an adjunct professor with the faculty of education of 
SUNY College at New Paltz and reports to the dean of education* The migrant 
program is essentially on the same level as the departments of elementary 
education^ secondary education, and special education* The Ulster County practicum 
instructor and the special education liaison are both full-time faculty members of 
the faculty of education* 

All of the instructional leaders and supervisors have master's degrees in 
education and are certified in instructional supervision* The family teachers are 
completing their master's degrees in special education and are teaching in the 
summer migrant program to fulfill the requirement for a teaching practicum. 

The teachers at the Orange County site are all certified and several have 
master *8 degrees* The aides are not certified, but all work as tutors during tae 
regular-school-year* The minimtim r ^uirements for the tutors in the in-home 
program are that they have a GEO or high school equivalency; in reality, most are 
retired school teachers or college undergraduates* The program looks for tutors 
vfao are bilingual and who can work well with migiaiit students* 



Migrapt Education Facilities 

The offices of the Kid-Hudson Migrant Education Program and the Ulster day 
program are housed in the Van den Berg Learning Center on the campus of the State 
University of ^» ' York College at New Paltz* The program offices cor-^lst of a 
large room on the third floor of the building for the secretary, HSRIS specialist 
and director. The office also has desks ased by other staff members as needed, 
plus a library and the project's MSRTS terminal* There is also a separate room for 
the program's print shop where It produces its own instructional materials, and 
another room with additional facilities for producing instructional materials and 
storing the program's instructional computers* The Ulster day program uses seven 
classrooms in the education center, on the first and third floors, as well as the 
cafeteria* The day and evening programs in Orange Cotmty use the facilities of the 
Warwick High School* 



PROGRAM EiffECTIVXIIESS 




The effectiveness of the Mid-Hudson Migrant Education Program is evidenced by 
the 1988 results for participants in math and reading on the California Achievement 
Test, limited English proficient student scores on the Language Assessment Scales, 
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and criterion-referenced scores for computr;r literacy and career education. These 
results are shown in Exhibit 31. 

PROGRAM TRAHSFERABILITT 

The Mid-Hudson Migrant Education Summer Program has a number of features which 
could be profitably replicated by other summer programs. Among these are the close 
coordination with regular-school-year instructional services; the use of computers 
in the classroom and the Lego/Logo instructional approach; and the emphasis on the 
use of teacher-made materials to targe'-, specific needs of individual students. 

By soliciting recommendations for tutoring from regular-school-year teachers 
for both forjierly and currently migrant students, and by providing regular-school- 
year teachers with an evaluation of each students progress over the summer, the 
Mid-Hudson program maintains close coordination of the services to individual 
studentc between the summer and regular-school-year programs. This is further 
enhanced for the formerly migrant students by the fact that many of the summer 
instructional staff members are the same people who work with the child during the 
regular-school-year. 

The program director reports that she has found instiactional technology such 
as computers and the Lego/Logo kits to be especiaxly motivating for migrant 
children. The ongoing pilot Lego/Logo class shows promise of being a replicable 
activity. By engar.ing students in individualized, hands-on learning experiences 
which incorporate the specific subject matter of interest, students appear to find 
the leamitig process more enjoyable and become more involved in their work. 

The program has also made a particular effort to develop the capacity to 
produce teacher-made instructional materials when needed. The program director 
actively encourages teachers to take advantage of this capacity, feeling that 
individualized materials are more likely to produs the desired results, 
particularly given the short time span available for instruction during the summer 
program. 
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EXHIBIT 31, Student Outcome Data for Sunner 1958 


A. 


ffcp Scores on the 


California 


Achievement Test for readina and math (N:=161 


Reading 




f^ath 






mean pretest 
mean posttest 
difference 
significance 


26*8 
46*6 
19.8 
• 001 


mean pretest 
mean posttest 
difference 
significance 


29.1 
49.9 
?,0.8 
.001 


B. 


T.Anttuace Assessment Scales scores (for LEPs) (N=14> 




mean pretest 
mean posttest 
difference 
significance 


681*0 
794.4 
113.4 
.005 






C. 


(jlf J^terion-referenced Scores 


for Computer Literacy CN=120) 






mean pretest 
mean posttest 
difference 
significance 


2.9 
7.0 
4.1 
.001 








Cr^feH on-referenced Scores 


for Career Education tN=-140) 




mean pretest 
mean posttest 
difference 
significance 


9.9 
11.5 
1.6 
.001 
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XVI. MIGRANT EDUCATIOH PB06SAM, SRYDER 
(OKLAHOMA) PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

The Snyder Migrant Education Project was designed as a holistic approach to 
providing services for migrant students* The major goal is to help students be 
successful in school by improving their cognitive*, skills and their self-esteem* 
The project is operated by the Snyder Public Schocl District in Snyder, Oklahoma* 
The community of Snyder is approximately 135 miles southwest of Oklahoma City near 
the Texas border and has a population of about 2,000* It is an agricultural 
commiaiity specializing primarily in cotton, wheat, cattle, and related 
agribusinesses, with crops in nearby districts in peanuts, potatoes, pumpkins, and 
melons* The migrant farmworkers move with the crops and assist in plowing, 
planting, irrigating, and harvesting* 

Snyder is a small, established community, which serves as a home-base for 
migrant farmworker families* The majority have lived in the community for a number 
of years and have relatives in the Snyder area* A number of migrant families own 
or rent their homes and a few live in subsidised housing* Only a small proportion 
of the migrant families are currently engaged in interstate agricultural work* In 
fact, of the 70 students enrolled! in the migrant education program in 1988-89, ten 
were from currently interstate, agricultural families, 25 were fron currently 
intrastate agricultural families, and 35 were formerly migrant* 

Concerted effort on the part of project staff to keep the community i^iformed 
and keep the parents involved has resulted in strong community support for the 
project* Migrant students' gains are seen as community gains, since the majority 
of migrant students are from families who have lived in the comraunity for a ntimber 
of years* 

The school di^ttrict is administered by a superintendent and an assistant 
superintendent* The assistant superintendent is the director of the Migrant 
Education Project* There are 560 students in grades K-12 in three schools* One 
primary school has, grade K-1, and one elementary school has grades 2-8 • Both 
schools have the same principal, whereas the ..igh schooi has grades 9-12 and haS 
its own priiiA^lpal* 
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HISTORICAL DEyKLOFNERT 

During the planning stage for the Snyder Migrant Education Project in 1974-75, 
the district funded a needs assessment and the current project director wrote a 
proposal, which resulted in the project being ftmded for $14,059 in 1975-76. With 
these fimds, a bilingual elementary migrant teacher and an aide were hired. The 
project director, the migrant teacher, and the aide visited several migrant 
projects in Oklahoma with the state coordinator when the project was first 
started* The project had about 15 students that year. 

Over the next few years, the migrant student population increased* In 1979-80, 
a secondary component was added and a secondary aide was hired* Approximately 43 
students were served with a budget of $28,468* Funding increased to $70,564 in 
1980-81, during which time the project had three migrant education teachers to 
serve about 60 students* Funding peaked in 1983-84 at $76,052, and the project had 
three migrant education teachers and two aides. 

A slow decline in funding began in 1984-85. With limited funds, a decision was 
made to put most of the resources into quality staff, and the project director's 
salary was assumed by the district* Funds for materials and supplies were limited, 
and equipment was no longer included in the budget* By 1986-87, the staff 
decreased to three migrant education teachers and one aide, and another teacher was 
dropped through attrition in 1988-89* 

The Snyder project continues to have a positive impact on the migrant students 
in spite of budget cuts due to dedication of the staff and good management. 
However, the time that the migrant education teachers can spend with students has 
been reduced, especially at the secondary level* 

THE PROGRAM 

The holistic approach usea in tne Snyder Migrant Education Project addresses 
both the cognitive and affective needs of the students* The major goals of the 
program are remediation, self-concept improvement, and computer literacy* The 
specific objectives are: 

• to increase student ability in reading/language arts and mathematics; 

• to improve study skills; 

• to increase computer literacy; 

• to improve career awareness; 
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• to increase graduation rates; 

Q to increase the nximber of migrant students on the honor roll; 

• to increase participation in extracurricular activities; and 

• to increase parents' interest and involvement in their childrer's education. 

The purpose of the first three objectives is to improve specific skills and 
performance • These objectives, along with the fourth and fifth, focus on improving 
the migrant student's career potential and chances for success in life. All eight 
objectives are designed to improve the student's self-confidence and r&ise their 
expectations. 

The Snyder Migrant Education Project provides the following services: 
identification and recruitment, instructional services^ counseling, health 
services, home-school coordination, extracurricular activities, and 
parent /community involvement. 

Identification and Recruitment 

Due to the size and relative stability of the community, identification and 
recruitment of new migrant students is not a major pr'>blem. Migrant students are 
usually identified when they enroll in school, since the names of new students 
whose parents are in farmwork are routinely given to the migrant education office. 
The records clerk/home-school coordinator contacts each family to determine if 
their children are aligible for program services. Students may also be identified 
through the MSETS or referrals from teachers, principals, other staff, or someone 
in the community. 

Prioritization of Services 

Children of all migrant farmworkers are registered and qualify for Ihe project, 
regardless of income or grade. Those having difficulty in the regular classroom 
are given additional help. All students currently being served by the project are 
from low income families, even though income is not a criterion for eligibility. 
Migrant students who are doing well in school but are from low income families may 
receive assistance with health services. Program staff are confident that all 
eligible school age children in the community have been identified, because the 
community is small a; * people know each other. The regular classroom teacher 
decides i£ a student i^eeds remedial help through the migrant education program and 
the best time for the student to get the tutoring. A combination of data sources 
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are used to place students p including NSRTs records ^ standardized test results ^ and 
Individual teacher tests and observations* 

Instructional Services 

The Migrant Education Project uses a tutorial approach that suppleiDdnts regular 
classroom work and reinforces the regular school nurriculisn* The focus of the 
tut'>ring is in reading/language arts and mathematics* Some assistance is given in 
other academic subjects, such as social studies and science, if it is needed* 

The program operates somewhat differently at the elementary and secondary 
levels, but in all grades the student is first placed with a classroom teacher so 
the teacher has loyalty to the student* the migrant education teacher coordinates 
with the classroom teacher on a regular, informal basis and follows his/her lesson 
plan* 

Semediation is based on the student *s instructional level with an effort to 
keep the instruction challenging and st.*ll allow for success* Students are 
initially grouped for instruction based on results of the Metropolitan Achievement 
Test 6 (MAT 6) in reading/language arts and mathematics. Other diagnostic tools 
are also used, such as the Gates-HacGinite Reading Test and the Stanford Diagnostic 
Math Test. The classroom teacher's evaluation of student performance is another 
important factor considered in placement* 

Seven of the migrant students are also special education students. These 
students are placed with certified special education teachers. The migrant 
education teachers then work closely with the special education teachers so that 
the tutoring is at the appropriate instructional level* 

Student groups change frequently to assure that the students are being 
challenged. Since most of the migrant students reach a stage in their development 
when they can function in the regular classroom without the extra tutoring, the 
number of students being helped at any given time fluctuates. However, no more 
than ten students are served at a time* 

An effort is made to establish a positive climate for learning. Migrant 
project staff are enthusiastic and interested in the students, and the students 
know they are in the program to learn* Regular classroom teachers are encouraged 
to have positive expectations of the migrant students, and the migrant education 
project staff share the accomplishments of the migrant students with the classroom 
teachers. The classroom teachers are invited to functions given by the migrant 
education project and are treated as special guests. 
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The migrant education project policies and practices are designed to foster the 
development of sound character and the ability of students to work in a disciplined 
and purposeful manner. Students participate in establishing firm but fair rules 
for appropriate classroom behavior , and teachers model that behavior. Maximum use 
is made of learning tima, with 80 percent of time **on task/* classroom 
interruptions kept to a minimum, and transition time kept on schedule with the 
regular academic flow. 

Students receive positive feedback for good performance in several ways, 
including regular feedback a..d reinforcement on their progress. This can be done 
almost daily because of the individualized instruction, in which each student is 
expected to reach a learning objective before the next one is begun. Student 
excellence is recognized and rewarded through such things as verbal and written 
praise 9 treats, display of work during open house, nomination to the honor roll, 
and other academic awards for excellence. 

The migrant education teachers grade the students, but these grades are given 
to the classroom teacher not to the students. The classroom teacher takes these 
grades into account when issuing report cards. 

Impoi;.antly, the migrant education teacher provides guidance and support for 
the students but does not do their work for them. Typically, the 3tudent brings 
his/her mathematics, reading, language, or other homework to the tutorial. The 
migrant education teacher explains the work to the student , then lets the student 
try it. If there is a problem, the migrant education teacher goes over the work 
again with the student. 

The above characteristics are typical of the overall migrant education project 
in Snyder. In grades K-1, migrant students are served in the second semester, if 
assistance is needed. During the site visit for the case study, all of the migrant 
students participating in the project were in grades 2-12. Some of the differences 
in the approaches used at the elementary and secondary levels are summarized below. 

Grades 2 to 6 . For grades 2 to 6, migrant education is a pull-out remedial 
tutorial. Input from the classroom teacher and the results of the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test 6 are used to determine the student *s needs. The classr m 
teacher also decides when the student will attend the tutorial. The number of 
students the migrant education teacher ha& fluctuates depending on student needs. 
At the time of the site visit, the elementary migrant education teacher had 27 
students. 
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The pull-out occurs during classroom instruction in non-academic subjects such 
as health, but fifth ana sixth graders can attend the tutorial during study hall* 
Students who are having a lot of trouble may attend the tutorial more than one 
period a day* 

Three migrant education students in grades 2 to 6 during the past academic year 
were also special education students who were deficient in mathematics or reading. 
Migrant education students needing assistance in addition to special education are 
referred by the special education teacher to the migrant education teacher who uses 
the special education teacher's lesson plan and works with the special education 
teacher in assisting the student* 

Grades 7 to 12 , At the secondary level, the migrant education project utilizes 
a replacement approach for students functioning at or below the 25th percentile, 
aad a limited pull-out program for those functioning above the 25th percentile but 
below the 50th percentile. Learning activities include: (1) individualized 
activities at learning centers; (2) small and large group activities; (3) multiple 
classrooms working together on special projects; (4) older students helping younger 
students; (5) one-on«-one tutoring; and (6) provision of special education services. 

The students receive tutoring during a free period or through an extended day 
program. In high school, students have to take their basic academic courses in the 
classroom, but most have a free period or study hall when they can attend migrant 
education. Junior high students have more required subjects and less free time, 
which presents more probl**ms for scheduling. 

The number of students the secondary migrant education teacher has also 
fluctuates^ depending on student need. At the time of the site visit, the 
secondary migrant education teacher had lA students, four of whom were receiving 
special education services. 

The secondary migrant education teacher coordinates with the clasaroom teacher 
for the students who are not in special education and with the special education 
teacher for the special education students. The special education teacher has the 
students for all academic subjects, but the students go to a regular classroom for 
their other subjects. 

The program has a study skills unit to assist students in developing good study 
habits and to prepare them to be test-wise. An inservice was given for all staff 
and u facilitator center was established to teach these skills to the students. 

The secondary migrant education teacher uses five computers to assist the 
students in learning language arts, mathematics, history, and science (human 
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biology)* Students can work independently on the computers because their work is 
scored automatically, while the migrant education teacher provides individual 
tutoring for other ^students* Accor<!ing to the migrant education teacher, computer 
learning is especially effective with high school special education students who 
have a short attention span* 

Host of the materials used for the tutorial are prepared by the migrant 
education teacher and are based on classroom assignments given by the regular 
classroom teacher* For example, assistance is provided using the classroom text or 
workbook* Sometimes materials are provided by the school. 

The secondary migrant room has individual study areas, a computer table, and 
two group tables. The students have access to a photography dark room where they 
can process their own films* There is also a small area for library books and 
reference materials they may need* 

Support Services 

Counseling * Career and academic counseling are provided for migrant students 
in grades 7 to 12 by the director of the Migrant Education Project who, among other 
things, is a credentialed counselor. This is supplemental to the counseling 
provided to all students through the school system. The purpose of the migrant 
education counseling is to improve the students' academic performance and broaden 
their horizons, which has resulted in more migrant students pursuing post-secondary 
education and fewer requiring academic or behavioral discipline* 

Health Services * Health services for migrant students are coordinated by the 
project's records clerk/home-school coordinator* Most health services for migrant 
students are provided through existing school and community programs. This 
includes regular school checkups given by a state health nurse, who visits the 
school in the Fall, and a local doctor and dentist* These health service providers 
tell the home-school coordinator if any of the migrant students have problems and 
give a recommended treatment or referral* The home-school coordinator, in turn, 
advises the parents* 

If the parents cannot afford to provide the necessary medical or dental care, 
the home-school coordinator assists the family in getting help* One of the primary 
sources of help is the county health department, which is located in the county 
seat. The home-'^chool coordinator provides transportation, if it is needed. 
Referrals are also made to a health clinic that is held by a visiting uurse in the 
public housing project. This clinic is supported by federal funds* If a migrant 
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Student needs glasses or a hearing aid nd is from a lov-income family, the migrant 
education program will pay for an evamination and the glasses or hearing aid. 

The records clerk/home-school coordinator is also responsible for keeping the 
MSRTS Health Data Entry Forms up to date and following through on any health care 
that is indicated on the MSSTS record when the student arrives in the district. 

Hose-School Coordination. The records clerk/home-school coordinator is the 
central contact person for most commxmication between the school and the migrant 
parents. Quarterly home visits are scheduled, but most are on an as needed basis. 
Some visits are to help parents fill out forms and others relate to such things as 
their children's attendance, school work, and health. The home-health coordinator 
also tries to bring the parents goo news by telling them when their children are 
doixig well and when good things are happening at school. 

The home-school coorUnator makes an effort to establish and maintain rapport 
by making the parents feel comfortable, being open and honest with them, and 
letting them knew where she can be reached. During the home visits, she discusses 
with the parents the importance of their children's education, attending school 
regularly, and doing well in school. 

Parent/Community I nvolvement . One project goal is to improve parent 
involvement in their children's education. Project staff also try to maintain 
community support. Several activities are conducted for these purposes. 

The project has a Parent Advisory Council (PAC) which holds meetings four times 
a year. The PAC provides input regarding the needs. Implementation, and evaluation 
of the migrant project. Parents also participate in the statewide parent advisory 
meetings, one of which was held during the site visit. 

The home visits discussed previously reach the most parents because not all 
parents attend the PAC meetings. Even though notes and memos are sent home or 
mailed, many parents cannot read or understand them. Also, many do not have 
telephones. More home visits are, therefore, targeted to parents with limited 
literacy skills, especially those who do not have telephones. School-related 
information is given in these home visits, such as children's progress, school 
activities, parent/teacher conferences, and ways parents can help their children. 

Parent/teacher conferences are held four times a year during which time parents 
and teachers discuss the student's progress. Parents are again asked to encourage 
their children and support their education, especially in completing homework. 
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The comtmlty Is kept Informed about the migrant education project through an 
open house In October and presentations made by the project director before various 
civic organizations « \^ach year's activities are highlighted in a scrapbook that Is 
displayed at these events « Information is also disseminated to the community by 
area newspapers and radio stations and at faculty, PAC, and staff development 
meetings. As a result, both parents and the coisai^iilty are very supportive of the 
project « 

FUNDIH6, ADNIHISTRATIOH, AHD FACILmSS 

Budget 

The project's 1988-89 budget was $43,705 to serve 70 students, with most of the 
funds going to salaries for an elementary and a secondary migrant education 
teacher. Migrant children in grades K-1 are served through Chapter 1 — Basic funds. 

Sta ff 

The staff of the Snyder Migrant Education Project consists of a 
director/ counselor, an elementary teacher, a secondary teacher, and a records 
clerk/home-school coordinator. 

The director/counselor has worked for the schoo} district for 14 years. In her 
capacity as assistant superintendent, she oversees all federal programs. She has 
an Ed.D. and is credentialed in elementary and secondary education, English, 
administration (elementary principal), guidance and counseling, and psychometry. 
Her doctoral dissertation was on migrant education. She anU aer husband worked as 
migrant farmworkers for about four years harvesting wheat and com in Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, and Montana. She is responsible for the overall 
management of the Snyder Migrant Education Project, preparing budgets, submitting 
applications for special projects, hiring staff, and evaluatiig programs. Roughly 
10 percent of her time is billed to the migrant education program, although she 
estimates that she devotes more time than that to the program. (At the time of the 
site visit, although working on matters relating to the program, she was billing no 
time to migrant education.) 

The elementary migrant education teacher has taught in the Snyder schools for 
six years. She has a bachelor^s degree and is certified In elementary education. 
She tutors migrant students in grades K to 6. 
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secondary migrant education teacher has 15 years experience in secondary 
education. He has a bachelor's degree and is certified in secondary education. 

rggordg clerk/home-school coordinatni - is a high school graduate with 
clerical training. She has worked for the school system for seven years. Previous 
to her current position, she was an aide for grades K-6 in Chapter 1— Migrant and 
Chapt-r 1— Basic. She has been the records clerk for the MSRTS and the home-school 
coordinator, which includes coordination of health services, for the past three 
years. Thus, she is the person who has regular contact with the migrant parents 
for all services. 

A number of migrant education staff development and coordination activities are 
conducted on a regular basis. These activities include an extensive inservice 
during the first three days of school and an annual statewide inservice in 
September. In addition, the administration and staff hold weekly meetings, and the 
secondary migrant staff meet each Monday. 

All of the migrant education staff have participated in a number of staff 
development activities, such as state and regional conferences and workshops, 
inservice training, and meetings. Tiie director/counselor has also attended 
national inservice training workshops. The workshops cover a number of content 
areas, the MSRTS, how to recruit, anji other topics. The records clerk/hoae-school 
coordinator has had the most detailed training, which is continually updated, 
hecause slie has to maintain the MSRTS. 

Migrant E ducation Facilities 

Since the migrant education project director is the assistant superintendent of 
schools, her office is in the district building which is within close proximity to 
the elementary and secondary school in Snyder. The migrant education office, where 
the records are kept, is in a building adjacent to the elementary school. Tfie 
office is small, but pleasant and is easily accessible to school personnel and 
parents. The migrant education teachers work in classroom-type settings that are 
close to the classroom teachers with whom they interact. 

PROGRAM EFFBCTIVEIIESS 

Student progress is monitored in several ways. Teachers give unit tests weekly 
to ensure that the students are properly placed and are mastering the material. 
Diagnostic pre-/posttests in reading/language arto and mathematics are also 
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given for placement and to assess progress • The Metropolitan Achievement Test 6 
(MAT 6) is given each Spring to evaluate student progress and the project. 

Several informal procedures are also used to monitor student progress. 
Teachers and aides observe student performance on directed teaching, such as 
mathematics and reading comprehensive worksheets, and student needs are identified 
through pattern? in the types of errors they make. Additionally, tba migrant 
education teacher talks with the student, the parents, and the classroom teacher. 

Zarlier, a formative evaluation resulted in the identification of several 
student needs which were added to the project. These include career awareness, 
computer literacy, a study skills unit, a reading series emphasizing comprehension, 
computer software emphasizing math problem solving skills, and an extended day for 
secondary migrant students. 

Project effectiveness was Indicated by normal curve equivalent (NCE) gains in 
reading/language arts above the state and national averages. The average gain^ in 
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■Vote: rss were not available. 

*6H - Gates^acGlnitie Reading Test 
MAT - Metropolitan Achievement Test 
MAT6 ~ Metropolitan Achievement Test 6 

^^Indicates no test available. There were no secondary migrant students needing 
mathematics instructional services at those grade levels. 
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The graduation rates for migrant students served by the project for 1983-1986 
were: 1983 - 100 percent (N=43), 1984 - 97.7 percent (N=43), 1985 - 86.9 percent 
(H=20), and 1986 - 97.8 percent (N=46). Also, there were increases in the number 
of migrant students who were on the honor roll, who participated in extracurricular 
activities, who attended school regularly, and who tested out of the program. In 
addition, parents, students, migrant education staff, and regular school staff all 
reported in interviews that aigrant students and their parents had more positive 
attitudes toward education and higher educational expectations due to the project. 

PROGRAM TRARSFERABILITI 

An outstanding feature of the Snyder Migrant Education Project is the holistic 
approach to student needs that is usea. This approach, undoubtedly, stems from the 
counseling background of the director who designed the project. She noted from the 
research literature and her own experience with academically disadvantaged, low 
income migrant students that their low self-esteem created a barrier to their 
cognitive growth. Thus, an emphasis is placed on building self-confidence, 
creating a positive learning environment, recognizing and rewarding achievement, 
and getting the parents to understand and reinforce what the school is doing for 
their children. 

From a funding perspective, this project model is especially good for small 
school districts similar to the one in Snyder. Limited project resources were used 
creatively, with the major portion going for staff. Some staff served dual roles; 
for example, the project director was also the counselor, and the records clerk 
additionally served as home-school coordinator. 
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mi. MI6EAHT RDUGATIOH PROeRAM, McALUDI (TEXAS) 

Iin)EFE!n)KBI SCHOOL DISTSIGX 

The McAllen Independent School District's Migrant Education Program is located 
in Hidalgo County in the lover Rio Grande Valley of Texas, eight miles from the 
Mexican Border adjacent to the old Mexican town of Reynosa, The population of 
McAllen in 1988 was 91,881. McAllen, and the surrotmding areas of Pharr and 
Edinburg, is the third fastest growing area in the state and ninth in the nation. 
Forty-seven varieties of fruits and vegetables are packed and shipped from McAllen, 
in addition to food equipment, rubber products and medical equipment. The majority 
of the year-round residents are of Hispanic background. 

There are 27 public schools in the McAllen Independent School District: 19 
elementary schools, 6 junior high schools and 2 senior high schools. In addition, 
there are private and parochial schools, vocational ochools, a regional school for 
the deaf, an instruction and guidance center for special education students, an 
alternative school, and a teenage parent alternative program. The district also 
operates a pre-kindergarten program for 1^150 students. The total student 
enrollment in this district is approximately 20,700 students. 

HISTORICAL DEVELOPMERT 

The McAllen Migrant Program dates back long before the federal government's 
funding for migrant children came into being. McAllen was one of the earliest 
pioneers in school programs for migrant children. Those school districts in the 
lower Rio Grande Valley that had a high concentration of migrant children provided 
eUher a seven month school program or enrichment programs. The seven month 
program operated for approximately 133 days, with an extended day program, so that 
the students could receive the same number of instructional hours as those children 
who did not leave the district. Migrant children were taught in self-contained 
classrooms, but participated with nonmigrant children in other school activities. 
In the enrichment programs, migrant children were placed with nonmigrant students 
but spent an extra hour of time in school in an instructional program. 

Many changes have taken place over the last 25 years in program content. The 
same person has been the superintendent for the past nine yearsr He is a former 
migrant himself and is very much concerned for all his students. He gives credit 
to the concerned efforts of the staff, the school board, the parents and the 
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community for the progress made over the years. The migrant education program is 
an integral part of the whole school. Migrant students are not separated from 
their nonmigrants peers nor arc slow learners separated from those at or above 
grade level* 

THB PROGRAM 

McAllen serves as a home-base for approximately 2,600 migrant chili'^en, 
approximately 13 percent of the district's 20,700 school aged children. Of these 
2,600 migrant children, 1,470 (55 percent) are classified as currently migratory 
and 1,140 (45 percent) are classified as formerly migratory. Four hundred and 
eight migrant students are being served in grades pre-kindergarten to sixth, 539 in 
Junior high, and 614 in high schools (30 in language development magnet schools). 
While there are migrant children in each of the 27 schools, only the 1,561 migrant 
students (937 current and 624 former) in the ten schools with the highest 
concentration of students are being served by the program • The other seventeen 
schools have enrollments of migrant children ranging from 10-98 per school. 

Identification and Recruitment 

All of the migrant students served in the McAllen School Districts are 
Hispanic. (Last year there was one black student.) As mentioned earlier, 45 
percent are classified as formerly migrant and 55 percent are currently migrant. 
The responsibility for identifying these students rests with the program's six 
MSRTS clerks. The home-school liaison/recruiter is also responsible for following 
up on any new families that move to the McAllen School District to engage in 
farm-related work, including recent arrivals from Mexico. These currently 
migratory children are given first priority for program services. 

Information about new families may be received from school secretaries, from 
church personnel, from the Texas Migrant Council, or from other migrant families. 
The recruiter visits the family to obtain the necessary information and submits the 
information to the MSRTS clerks for transmittal to Little Rock. Because so many 
families return to McAllen when there is little or no farmwork available elsewhere, 
McAllen bases its eligibility data on the family's last move where they worked on a 
farm. 
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Prioritization of Services 

Students are first placed with a classroom teacher and then tested for icademic 
needs • Decisions on the placement of individual students are made by a team 
composed of the principal, the campus-based facilltatoti the classroom teacher, and 
the migrant teacher/ tutor* 

The selection criteria for program services differ by grade level. For first 
graders, students with a Language Assessment Scales I (LAS) score of level 5 or 
below are eligible to participate in program services. The priority in second 
grade is to service the most needy students, i.e., tbjse scoring at level 6 or 
below on the Macmillan Assessment Instrument. 

Similarly, in third grade through sixth grade, priority is given to those 
students showing the most need, such as those with a score of 50 NCEs or below in 
Total Reading* Educationally needy migrant childien in grades 1 though 6 are 
served by a foundation program classroom teacher and a migrant-funded instructional 
aide. Tutorial assistance for migrant students in grades 6 though 12 is available 
on an as-needed basis* 

Instructional Services 

Early childhood services * The McAllen program serves about 20 four-year old 
children in a bilingual pre-kindergarten program at one of the elementary schools 
in a foundation program classroom with a migrant instructional aide. The program 
also serves about 50 five-year-old migrant children at two elementary schools in 
two bilingual kindergarten classes staffed by foundation classroom teachers and 
migrant-funded instructional aides* 

Instructional aides . Migrant children in grades 1 though 6 are served in a 
foundation classroom with a migrant funded instructional aide who is under the 
supervision of a certified teacher* Instructional programs are operated in 
self-contained classrooms; either in a regular or excess-cost setting. Typically 
in the elementary schools in which programs are conducted for migrant students, 
special personnel are assigned to enhance student learning. These may consist of 
counselors, speech therapists, instructional aides, resource teachers, nurses, 
nurse's aides, librarians, physical education instructors, music teachers, social 
worker's nr a MSRTS clerk* Elementary schools are provided with foundation program 
teachers and migrant instructional aides. These aides ate in classrooms and work 
along side of classroom teachers providing supplemental help to those migrant 
ciT^udents in need of special assistance* 
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Illtarlala* one of the key elements of the McAllen program for junior and 
senior high migrant students is the tutorial program. Forty part-time university 
students (the majority of whom are former migrants), part-time teachers nnd peer 
tutors are employed. The teachers not only tutor students but servfj as 
coordinators of the program. Services are available to evsry student who seeks 
assistance. For secondary-level students these services are available before, 
after, and during school hours on a pull-out basis. Space has been made available 
and students feel free to come whenever they do not imderstand special assignments 
or need help with reports or tests. Services are also held two nights a week at 
three centers (local elementary schools), for students at risk. The cent .rs are 
staffed by two or three tutors/teachers. Tutorial assistance for elementary level 
Swudents is provided in their regular classrooms. 

Counseling 

Migrant Student Leadership Seminars . For a number of years, the district, not 
unlike thousands across the country, has had migrant students who have not 
experienced success and have dropped out of the school system to continue the 
migratoxy lifestyle of their parents. These students-at-risk are those who are 
failing two or more subjects and have poor attendance. In order to combat this 
problem of drop out, leadership seminars were designed whereby students are 
jnotivated to be more responsible tor their education and their future. The program 
selects 30 students who, with 6 counselors, go on a weekend retreat. A team of 
counselors conducts training programs providing the student with leadership 
experiences. Paren. are invited to participate in pre-seminar orientation 
programs and then both parents and students are involved in follow-up sessions. 
This year, there will also be weekend retreats for parents, covering such areas as 
Study of Self, Bonding Skills, How to Work wifti Self and Others and How to Put 
Skills to Work - Futuring. 

Dental and medical services are provided to students in pre-kindergarten to 
twelfth grade. Nurses provide .screening, tests and shots, and also make trips to 
clinics for scheduled appointments and for emergencies. The nurses are also 
responsible for updating immunization records and MSRTS health records. Free 
breakfast and lunch is available for qualified students, as well as vision and 
hearing screening and followup care. 
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Parent/Commimlty Involvement 

McAllen has long recognized the need for support by parent and coimntinity 
groups* Every effort has been made to involve the parents in decisions affecting 
their children. Teachers and parents participate in many activities irvolving drug 
counseling, nutrition and dental programs, and activities designed to develop 
parenting skills. The community is now better informed about school programs 
through the "Partners in Excellence Program," whereby over 150 community 
organizations and business leaders are providing not only financial support but 
also human resources to assist students. 

Community Evening Study Centers al*»o serve the parents. English as a second 
language classes are conducted. Parents are also offered classes in practical 
approaches to developing p sitive family relationships. 

There are several other programs which have helped involve parents. "In School 
with Your Child" allows parents to participate in classroom observations. 
"Alliance of Parents and Teachers" involves parents in basic skills instruction for 
their children. "Systematic Training for Effective Parenting" focuses on parenting 
skills. "Parent Contracts" encourage study periods in the hore. Parents also 
3 .rve as classroom aides. 

FUNDING, ADMINISTRATION, AND FACILITIES 

£Sj!&£t 

Of the $1,316,331 funds provided to operate this project in 1987-88, 89 percent 
was earmarked for payroll costs. For the 1988-89 school year there was a 20 
percent reduction of funding for a total allocation of $1,053,065, of which 
upproximately 85 percent is used for staff. The 1988-89 school year brought a 
decline in the migrant student population and, thus, a decline in funding statewide 
in Texas. In addition, McAllen received a greater reduction than other Texas 
school districts oecause it did not qualify for supplemental funds for the 
improvement of TEAMS scorjs, since McAllen migrant students performed well on the 
TEAMS Test. Also, because there was a higher than average graduation rate for 
migrant students, the district did not quali^ for funds for dropout prevention. 

The staff of the McAllen Migrant Education Program consists of .19 profv^sslonals 
and 41 paraprofessionals. The position titles and number of staff are: 
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Professional staff 

1 Administrator (20 percent migrant fimded) 
1 Program Coordinator 

1 Parent Involvement Specialist (50 percent migrant funded) 
7 Nurses (2 PTEs funded Chapter 1, regular, migrant and 

local) 
5 Counselors 
4 Tutor Teachers 

Paraprofessional Staff 

13 Instructional Teacher Aides 
2 Tutorial Aides 

1 Pre-kindergarten Aide (25 percent migrant funded) 

2 Kindergarten Aides 
1 Nurse's Aide 

1 Audio-visual Equipment Aide (25 percent migrant funded) 
1 Processing Clerk 

3 Counselor's Clerks 
5 MSRTS Clerks 

7 Community Aides (1 50 percent migrant funded) 

1 Computer Clerk 

2 Vocational Office Education Students 
1 Secretary to the Coordinator 

1 Secretary to the Administrator (20 percent migrant funded) 

The project administrator reports to the district federal program's coordinator 
who, in turn, reports to the assistant superintendent for instruction. 

A key element contributing to the success of the program is the use of 
facilitators. At each of the school campuses there is a campus-based facilitator 
who is a curriculum specialist and ranks just below the assistant principal. The 
duties of the facilitators include: (1) implementing the basic skills curriculum; 
(2) coordinating special programs (migrant, bilingual, special education) with 
regular classroom activities; (3) assisting in the selection of instructional 
materials; (4) coordinating staff development; and (5) assistiiig in determining 
appropriate student placement and instructional programs. 

Migrant E ducation Facilitlea 

The offices of the migrant education program are located behind the main school 
administrative building in a self-contained, portable building. The fa ility is 
air-conditioned and houses the migrant supervisor, her secretary, the MSRTS staff, 
the home/school community aides and the parent involvement coordinator, each having 
separate offices. The space is well-decorated and has a warm atmosphere. 
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At most of the program sites , tutors have been provided with adequate classroom 
space in centrally located rooms in the schools • Schools in the district are very 
modem, well-equipped, and very cheerful. Evening programs operate in neighboring 
elementary schools, making it easy for children and parents to drop-in when 
assistance is needed from a tutor* 



PROGRAM SFFECTIVEHBSS 



The 1987 N(IE results on the California Achievement Test, the most recent 
available results, for participants in the McAllen program were mixed showing both 
gains and losses at different grade levels* The results from the 1987 Texas 
Educational Assessment of Minimum Skills (TEAMS), however, did show a positive 
picture for participants. The results are g5ven in Exhibit 33* As these data 
show, HcAllen participants showed trom 48 to 95 percent mastery of math, reading 
and writing objectives in grades 3, 5, 7 and 9. 



EXHIBIT 33. Results for HcAllen Participants on the Texas 

EducAtional Assessment of Minimal Skills for 1987 




Math Obiectives 


Readine Obiectives 


Writina Obiectives 


Grade 


N 


% Nasterine 


5 


% Nasterine 


N 


% Hasterine 


3 


131 


95 


125 


70 


125 


73 


5 


155 


88 


1S^2 


80 


152 


76 


7 


173 


82 


163 


73 


164 


64 


9 


183 


72 


187 


59 


187 


48 



PROGRAM TRANSFBRABILITT 

Among the strong points of the McAllen Migrant Education Program which other 
programs might want to consider replicating are its secondary level tutorial 
program and its migrant student leadership conferences. Junior and senior high 
students benefit from the availability of academic assistance whenever they want it 
at any time before, after, or during school hours. 
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The migrant student leadership conferences attack the problem of migrant 
student dropout by involving parents in the effort to keep students in school and 
by providing students with counseling in a pleasant setting during a weekend 
retreat* 
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